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GARIBALDI. 


Y retiring from the scene of his exploits GARIBALDI 

has consulted his personal dignity, and he has at the 
same time preserved his own liberty of action. All his 
recent declarations prove his determination to continue his 
independent career, and there was no room for him among 
the rival generals and unfriendly statesmen of the Italian 
Court. Having presented the Sovereign whom he recog- 
nises as his chief with a kingdom all but conquered, the 
Liberator scarcely sinks back into the rank of a subject. 
Within two or three weeks he has promised his foreign 
auxiliaries to aid a revolution in Hungary, and he has desired 
his original followers of Marsala to be ready for an early 
summons. No hero of ancient or modern times has earned a 


purer reputation or more fully deserved the gratitude of his 


countrymen, yet the exceptional position which he claims 
and occupies might soon become inconsistent with liberty 
and with order, The republicans of ancient times knew, 
by repeated experience, that public services are sometimes so 
transcendent as to involve a paramount danger to the State. 
It is not right that the safety of the commonwealth should 
repose on the self-denial of any subject; and even where the 
virtne of a great man is undoubted, it is impossible to place 


absolute reliance on his wisdom, What GariBapi has done | 


is justified by his success, and by his generous use of un- 
exampled fortune. His future undertakings will probably 
be inspired by the same single-minded patriotism, but the 

wer which he wields is personal to himself, and therefore 
irresponsible. There will be little use in the establishment 
of constitutional government in Italy if the policy which 
the representatives of the nation may approve is likely to be 
overruled at pleasure by an enthusiastic soldier. The 
Minister whom he lately asked the Kine summarily to dismiss 
answered the challenge by showing that he possessed the 
unanimous confidence of the Parliament of Turin; yet 
Ganipa.pi stil] treats Count Cavour as a personal opponent 
whose continuance in office is a slight to himself. 

It is true that much still remains to be done before the 
whole of Italy can be united into an independent kingdom, 
but it is evident that there is no room for a repetition of the 
daring disembarkation in Sicily. Whether Rome or Venice 
were the object of such an expedition, France or Austria 
could easily crush any voluntary and irregular force. In 
either case, the solution of the difficulty, if it is beyond the 
resources of diplomacy, will require all the efforts of an 
organized Government operating with a regular army. In 
Sicily, GaRIBALDI, after his landing, was a leader of insur- 
gents, identified rather with the population which he came 
to assist than with the State which claimed his ordinary 
allegiance. Like Larayerre in America, he expressed the 
sympathies of his countrymen while he anticipated the inter- 
ference of his Government. If his enterprise had failed, 
Piedmont might have remained at pezce with Naples, and 
when the reduction of the island was accomplished, the 
establishment of a Provisional Government still postponed 
the period of national responsibility. Garieaupr himself 

ived that the invasion of the mainland might be ren- 
by the transfer of power from himself to 
the Government of Turin, and, until the date of his arrival 
at Naples, he was still a revolutionary chief, and not an 
anomalous source of separate action within the borders of a 
regular monarchy. The admirable moderation of his subse- 
uent acts may well atone for the rash professions which in- 
paar Count Cavour to assume for his Sovereign the control 
of the movement. Until the Kine had accepted the crown of 
Southern Italy, the dictatorship was natural and necessary ; 
but as soon as the transfer of authority was completed, 
GaniBaLp!, with a sound instinct of political fitness, with- 


drew from further participation in eyents, Although} 


Varret and Lord Joun would find it difficult to 
give a legal explanation of recent transactions, the numerous 
irregularities which have occurred really appear to have 
been restrained within the narrowest limits compatible with 
an essentially revolutionary enterprise. As a rebellion 
either in the reduced Roman territory or in Venetia seems 
for the present impossible, an individual adventurer has no 
means of menacing the foreign garrisons unless he assumes 
to dispose of the forces which owe obedience only to their 
Sovereign. The grandeur of GaRtBaLpi's individual position 
may easily dazzle the judgment of enthusiasts, but the subor- 
dination of personal interests to legal rights and tothe public 

d is the condition and test of free institutions. Lord 

YRON in a factious libel ed WELLINGTON with the 
neglect of opportunities for “freeing the wide world from 
“ the yoke of tyrants,” &c., as if it had been the business of 
| the English Commander-in-Chief to make war upon the allies 
| of his Governmeni. Admirers not less thoughtless are con- 

stantly urging on GARIBALDI a usurpation of authority not 
_ less unjustifiable, and unfortunately not equally impossible. 
There is, however, reason to believe that all the leading 
politicians of Northern Italy are resolute in defending the 
prerogative of the Kine and the discretionof the Parliament 
against all encroachment, even though it may be excused by 
heroism and facilitated by public gratitude. There is no 
occasion to curse virtues which in this instance are almost 
unalloyed, but nevertheless it is right to take care that they 
shall not undo the country. 

It would be invidious to point out the unintentional evils 
of which GarrBaLpi might be the instrument, without a 
cordial acknowledgment of the unexhausted benefits which 
he is still bestowing upon Italy. In regenerating the country, 
it was above all things necessary to create national self- 
reliance and to appeal to the imagination. The laborious 
policy of Cavour was not adapted to popular intelligence, 
and it involved concessions to foreign influence which were 
dangerous although they might be indispensable. GariBaLpr 
was at the same time purely Italian and exclusively a 
soldier. He, above all others, taught his countrymen to 
depend upon their own strength, and to insist on exemption 
from French patronage as well as from Austrian oppression. 
His exploits on the Alpine frontier, in Sicily, and in Naples, 
may well form the nucleus of those traditions of glory 
in which all enduring States find a security for existencé 
and for unity. No Italian, although he may be jealous 
of Piedmont, of Tuscany, or of Naples, will hesitate to 
claim GARIBALDI as a countryman. In a short time the 
very Neapolitans will persuade themselves that they par- 
ticipated in the dangers and in the triumphs of the illus- 
trious Liberator. The effect, for good or evil, of an im- 
pressive model is shown in the degraded condition of France 
in the second generation of of NaPoLeon. 
The factious song-writers and Liberal historians of Consti- 
tutional France taught their countrymen to believe that the 
_ highest perfection of humanity had been embodied in a selfish 
military despot. ‘The Second Empire represents in practice 
the doctrines of B&RaNGER and of THrErs, without exciti 
a murmur except from the small minority of educated au 
conscientious gentlemen. The living ideal which GartpaLp1 
presents to the youth of Italy is made up of gallantry, of 
adventurous genius, and of perfect purity. It is not necessary 
that a popular hero should always have spoken wisely, or 
that he should have formed accurate judgments of political 
expediency. The greatness of NaPoLEgon is, in French esti- 
mation, almost exactly measured. by the unparalleled pro- 
‘sperity which he attained. Those who attempt to mould 
their own characters after the type of Garipapi will be- 
lieve that consummate greatness may be achieved in the 


absence of any material reward. 
» Even in the actual difficulties of Italy, the presence of 
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GarrBaLpI in his remote island furnishes a pledge that not 
an acre of the national territory shall hereafter be alienated 
to a foreigner. Count Cavour has already known how to 
make the temerity of his rival conducive to the attainment 
of the very objects which it seemed to imperil. If an over- 
bearing ally were to hold out overtures for the cession of 
Genoa or of Sardinia, the impossibility of receiving Gani- 
BALDI's acquiescence would furnish a conclusive answer. « It 
is even conceivable that the same argument might weigh 
with Austria in considering the expediency of retiring within 
the frontier of the Alps. The terrible Liberator is always 
impending, with his schemes of revolution and of conquest ; 
and the Italian Government will point out to its neighbours 
the expediency of making terms with a more regular and 
responsible opponent. It is scarcely to be regretted that the 
patriotism of Cavour and of Vane EMMANUEL will 
never be allowed to slumber, even if they grow personally 
weary. 

i the event of any formidable reaction in Naples, the 
aid of GarrBaLpr would be invaluable. Any capacity for 
enthusiasm which may exist in the South Italian population 
can have the ex-Dictator alone for its object. The Pied- 
montese and their K1ve will, in despite of universal suffrage, 
for some time be regarded as intrusive aliens, but even the 
Neapolitans have forgotten that GaRIBALDI was born in the 
North. Fanzt is far better qualified to govern the new 
ange of the kingdom, but the name of GarrBaLpI would 

fatal to any project of Bourson restoration. In the 
course of his remarkable career, the self-denying prudence of 
his acts has repeatedly contrasted with the recklessness of 
his language, There is reason to hope that once more he 
may abstain from any premature enterprises when he is 
satisfied that the interests of his country might be com- 
promised by unseasonable activity. 


A SLAVE-HOLDING REPUBLIC. 


can be more rational than the scepticism 
which leads men of experience to doubt the occurrence of 
any very great event which is very confidently predicted ; and, 
if the event be an American event, incredulity is increased 
by the knowledge that the American people have principles of 
barking which are entirely distinct from their principles of 
biting. Still there are some symptoms which make it worth 
while to attend to the contingency of a separation between 
the Northern and Southern States of the Union. If there 
is one sign which clearly shows that an American is genuinely 
uneasy, it is the abatement of his commercial confidence, and 
we now learn that, as soon as it became more than probable 
that Mr. Liycotw would be elected to the Presidency, 
American securities declined seriously in all parts of the 
United States. It does not seem to be thought for one 
moment that any act of armed rebellion is meditated by 
the slave-holders, and they appear to be too divided in 
opinion for there to be much chance of their concerting a 
plan of simultaneous resistance. But one or two Southern 
States, peopled by bigots of more than ordinarily furious 
temper, have announced that they mean to take a course 
which is certainly alarming. They propose to instruct the 
Senators who represent them in the Upper House of Oon- 
gress to resign their seats, and then they intend to abstain 
from filling the vacancies. The Senate, in which all States 
are equally represented, is the knot of the Federal Union ; 
but there do not seem to be any means of compelling an 
unwilling State to contribute delegates to it, nor is there any 
known constitutional fiction by which the empty places can 
be taken to be filled. The withdrawal of a part of the 
Senators would amount to a de facto separation much more 
difficult to deal with, and perhaps more dangerous, than overt 
treason against the commonwealth. 

As soon as it becomes worth while to discuss the establish- 
ment of a separate Federation of the slave-owning States, the 
considerations which suggest themselves are such as to make 
us wonder at the folly of the undertaking. The least draw- 
back on it is its expensiveness. At present, the cost of the 
omen Government is most unequally distributed between 

orth and South ; and, though in the Southern section 
these expenses are much larger than in the Northern, from 
the greater inaccessibility of the country, the amount con- 
tributed by the Slave States to the revenue which pays them 
is out of aie fern smaller than the amount raised from 
the States of Free-soil. This, however, is a trifling reason 
for valuing the Union, compared with others. Is it possible 
that the planters do not perceive that their connexion with 


the Northern States has the effect, as it were, of insuring 
their peculiar institution? Looked at impartially, it is — 
much more like a contrivance for keeping up negro servitude 
than for weakening it. The utmost outrage with which they 
are menaced by Mr. Lincozn and the Republicans is a Con- 
gressional measure prohibiting the introduction of negro 
Slavery into the North-western Territories of the Union. 
Even this disadvantage is not necessarily a consequence 
of the Republicans ing the Presidency; for Con- 
gress is still hostile to the Republicans, and the Southern 
planters, who are unanimous themselves, and allied with 
a powerful minority in every State of the North, have a 
reasonable prospect of even now thwarting their antagonists’ 
policy. But if the Southern States once succeeded in con- 
stituting a separate Federation, it is surely clear that every 
question now pending between themselves and the North 
would become at once an international question. Every 
point now at issue in the domestic forum of Congress would 
come under the cognizance of the general society of nations. 
What sort of division of the unsettled territory now belonging 
to the United States would ever be agreed upon between 
the Northern and Southern Federations nobody can pretend 
even to conceive ; and this is the very difficulty which seems 
to show that the severance could never be effected without 
bloodshed. It is plain, however, that every attempt of the 
Southern States to expand beyond the territory absolutely 
secured to them would be resisted, not simply by their 
Northern neighbours, but by the whole strength of Euro- 
pean civilization. The more reckless spirits of the South are 
pushing on their quarrel in the belief that, if they were once 
disembarrassed of the Union, they could rend province after 
province from Mexico, and fill each successive acquisition 
with their slaves. But Europe would have a word in the 
matter. It is simply the incorporation of the North with the 
South which prevents European statesmen from treating the 
annexations of the United States as avowed extensions of 
the area of Slavery. They cannot now , a confederacy, 
of which more than half the members have no slaves, with 
conquering and annexing merely in the interest of cotton 
and negroes, but there would be no scruple about taxing the 
Southern Federation with designs which it would be at no 
pains to conceal. Nor is there, we take it, the slightest 
doubt that the Free States would rather assist than impede 
the efforts of European diplomacy. The Monroe doctrine 
would be destroyed by the very fact of separation, and a 
Northern Union, once divided from the South, would not be 
long in making the discouragement of slavery the cardinal 
principle of its foreign policy. In short, the measure of the 
dangers of separation is the advantage now derived from 
union. Slavery is sufficiently unpopular in the world for a 
mere slave-holding commonwealth to run no small risk of 
becoming the victim of a general crusade. But the actual 
connexioz of the Southern States with the North has the 
effect of masking their exclusive devotion to a hated system. 
The Constitution of the United States, as experience has 
abundantly shown, can often be so as to promote 
the objects of the slave-owners, and whenever advantage is 
gained in this way it is gained without incurring danger, 
and almost without attracting attention. 

The extravagant notions of their own prowess entertained 
by the Americans of the Southern States has persuaded 
them that they would lose nothing in military strength and 
resource by casting off the bondage of the Constitution. We 
can only say that England is the only country which has 
had a serious struggle with the United States, and English 
experience does not bear out the Southern pretensions. 
During the Revolutionary war, the English troops scarcely 
commanded a foot of ground in the North which they did not 
actually occupy. But, later in the struggle, the South was all 
but subjugated ; and had not the inconceivable strategy of 
the English generals given a different turn to the issue, it 
seemed at one time probable that, even if New England and 
the Middle States obtained their independence, the mother- 
country would be left in possession of Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, just as she was of Canada and Nova Scotia. Simi- 
larly, in the war of 1812, nobody in England ever doubted 
that the Southern States were the vulnerable part of the 
Federation ; nor has the result changed this opinion. The 
expedition to New Orleans, though wilfully given up to 
destruction by General Pakennam, was exceedingly well 
planned; and had not the signing of peace in 
interrupted hostilities, a second expedition on a larger 
scale, and under better commanders, would assuredly 
have ascended the Mississippi. It is not, indeed, to 
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be supposed that anybody in England ever doubted, 
or doubts, the personal gallantry of the Southern whites. 
Even if the Southerner be somewhat of a bully, we have no 
faith in the popular assumption that a bully is a poltroon. 
But we in Europe have recently learned to distrust the 
strength of every system which is based on the depression of 
a subject population. There were brave men in Italy who 
were wedded to the cause of legitimacy—such men, for 
example, as are still grouped round King Francis at Gaeta. 
But the lesson we have received is, that it is never safe to 
calculate on the abasement of subjects. The Southerners 
can hardly disdain the negro as a rebel more than the local 
Italian despots despised their people as mutineers. If the 
negro is considered half an animal, the Italian was thought 
half a woman. “ My people,” wrote King Ferprvanp, “bend 
“ their necks and obey.” Yet a very slight assistance from 
without swept away the Italian tyrants; and for our part, 
we do not envy the Southern whites when once a negro 
GaARIBALDI is among their slaves. 


THE CHINESE WAR. 


HE Chinese are as faithful to their diplomatic customs 
as the conventional characters in melodramas or in comic 
serials. As often as his cue recurs, the bully always blusters, 
and the rogue begins to cheat with a transparent dishonesty 
which delightsthe unsophisticated spectator. In Christendom, 
everywhere but on the stage or in popular fiction, human 
life is more complicated, and fraud is more skilfully con- 
cealed ; but a Chinese rebel chief talks like Bobadil or Pistol, 
and an Imperial Commissioner affects the ostentatious 
hypocrisy of Uriah Heep. The semi-divine personage who 
the other day attacked Shanghai, was probably but little sur- 
rised at the resistance which he experienced from the 
English and French garrison. Having ascertained the in- 
tentions of the foreign commanders, he affects astonishment 
at their perversity; and at the same time he graciously 
promises to abstain for the present from destroying the 
city which they protect. It would certainly have been 
strange if the invading army had allowed a native force 
to displace it on the ground of a common hostility to the 
reigning dynasty; yet the necessity of fighting against 
rebels, and also against the Government, illustrates the 
anomalous nature of the present unsatisfactory war. Few 
instances can be found in history of hostilities carried on 
for so definite a purpose. Instead of wishing to punish 
an enemy by every means in their power, the Allies 
desire only to inflict the exact amount of loss and humi- 
liation which may ensure protection for future trade, and 
provide a moderate equivalent for past vexations. It is 
natural that calculations so deliberate and so unusual 
should puzzle the rebels, and occasionally revive the hopes 
of the regular authorities. 

The newspaper correspondents in China express indigna- 
tion at the duplicity of the Commissioners from Pekin, but 
a straightforward commencement of the negotiation would 
have been wholly at variance with national tradition. 
There was an ingenious impudence in the assumption of 
the title of Plenipotentiary by envoys who were perfectly 
aware that they had no power whatever. The trick might, 
perhaps, delay for a few days the march of the army ; and 
when it was discovered, the Commissioners offered Lord ELGin 
the opportunity of a discussion on the preliminary question of 
credentials. Chinese diplomatists have discovered the em- 
barrassment which they cause to their adversaries by habitual 
and avowed insincerity. The serious negotiations which may 
perhaps have been instituted since the advance from Tientsin 
will be hampered by the certainty that the Chinese will pro- 
vide a loophole for future infringments on the spirit of the 
treaty. Notwithstanding the confident assertions of writers 
who profess a perfect knowledge of the Chinese question, it 
is not self-evident that a treaty will be final and trustworthy 
because it has been signed under the walls of Pekin. Never- 
theless, it is necessary to be satisfied with a certain amount 
of concession, and foreign commerce may, by degrees, become 
so general as to maintain itself without a periodical resort to 
arms. Lord PAaLmerston is justified in demanding confidence 
for Lord Excrn as long as he is engaged in his arduous 
mission. No other diplomatist is known to be equally com- 
petent to the undertaking, nor is it, under any circumstances, 
possible to obtain a treaty at once faultless and secure from 
future violation. 

The military arrangements appear to have been carried 
out with unerring vigour and success. Although there is 


little matter for congratulation in the successful employ- 
ment of Armstrong guns against bows and arrows, celerity 
and punctuality in moving a large force through a strange 
country deserve recognition and approval. As soon as 
the fiction of the Plenipotentiaries exploded, the troops 
were ready to march on Pekin; nor could the inhabitants 
of the capital see a more perfect machine of- modern 
war than the first European army which has ever pene- 
trated the heart of the Empire. The Tartars, who have 
themselves displayed so creditable a spirit as soldiers, will 
be more competent than the unwarlike Mandarins to appre- 
ciate their own inability to contend with superior discipline 
and inimitable weapons. The moderate faith which is to 
be reposed in amateur prophecies will not be strengthened 
by the easy march of the army from the coast to the out- 
skirts of Pekin. At the beginning of the war it was often 
proved that in the intervening country cavalry could not 
act, nor artillery move, nor even infantry find subsistence. 
The allied generals appear to have found the means of over- 
coming the difficulty, and they could never have entertained 
a fear of any enemy who could meet them in the field. 

The abortive negotiation was probably intended by the 
Chinese as a reconnaissance for the purpose of drawing out 
the intentions of their adversary ; and the assent of the 
unauthorized Commissioners to all Lord Exary’s proposals 
may be supposed to foreshadow the ultimate submission of 
the Court. The demand of a portion of the costs of the war 
may perhaps be justifiable, and the money, if it is obtained, 
will undoubtedly be useful ; but as far as expense is con- 
cerned, an early peace would be more advantageous than 
any repayment which can be extracted out of the treasury 
of Pekin. The outlay which has been incurred in the ex- 
pedition, although it has produced extraordinary efficiency, 
has been, in proportion to the number of the forces, almost 
unparalleled. The country will acquiesce in any amount of 
expenditure when it is once finally ascertained ; but it is 
highly desirable that the next year should commence with- 
out a war in any part of the world. In its more susceptible 
moments, the national conscience feels an occasional twinge in 
remembering that a large army is employed in maintaining a 
quarrel which scarcely one Englishman in a million even 
professes to understand. It is evident that Kwer-Lane 
and Hane-rT1 appear not to be models of veracity, but there 
is no reason for undertaking a crusade for the diffusion of 
verbal accuracy in the remote regions of the East. The 
peculiarities of the Chinese character offer some compensating 
advantages to strangers and invaders. The labouring classes 
are willing to work, and almost to fight, for foreign em- 
ployers ; and the Commissariat of Tientsin diverted its alle- 
giance with praiseworthy readiness from the Tartar General 
to the chiefs of the Allied troops. In peace or in war, the 
Chinese population obstinately refuses to abide by the Euro- 
pean rules of the game. Trade goes on in the midst of a 
campaign, invaders are treated as courteously as natives, and 
when promises are given they are never intended to be kept. 
It cannot be doubted that a nation of strong character and 
of great capacity habitually recognises some principles of its 
own. The difficulty consists in discovering the key to modes 
of action so anomalous and unfamiliar. 

Notwithstanding previous disappointments, it seems pro- 
bable that a large commercial intercourse will gradually be 
established. Chinese prejudices seldom stand in the way of 
profit, nor is any race quicker in appreciating new fields of 
labour or increased facilities of gain. The gold-fields of 
California and Australia, within ten years of their discovery, 
swarmed with Chinese immigrants ; and it is on the energy 
of the same industrious people that the prosperity of Singa- 
pore mainly depends. Entirely obtuse to the teaching of 
Mr. Ruskiy, every Chinese learns by instinct to buy in the 
cheapest market, and to sell in the dearest. When sufficient 
facilities are afforded, the merchants of the Northern pro- 
vinces will soon find that Yorkshire woollens are better than 
Russian overland goods, and cheaper than the furs of Tartary 
and Siberia. Already, Manchester cotton prints are observed 
in the shops of Tientsin ; and when that city is opened to the 
direct trade, it will command the market of Pekin. The popu- 
lation which has hitherto traded with England, directly 
or indirectly, scarcely extends over a fourth part of the 
Empire. The process of obtaining customers by conquest 
is certainly questionable ; but successive wars involve the 
advantage of accumulating legal rights to be vindicated as 


often as the treaties ultimately concluded are violated by 


the Chinese. Lord Exar will, if possible, effect an arran 
ment which may promise a considerable duration, and at t 
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worst he will have provided a new and legitimate grievance 
when it next becomes necessary to send an expedition to 
Pekin. 

The Continental belief that England only makes war for 
the sake of trade may perhaps receive some countenance 
from the character of the Chinese dispute, yet on this occa- 
sion at least France is fighting for the same idea, with much 
less prospect of ultimate commercial profit. As the good 
faith and good feeling of the allied commanders appear to 
have obviated the jealousies which might have been appre- 
hended, it is not to be regretted that there should be inde- 
pendent witnesses and partners of English policy. Those 
who find it difficult to discover for themselves any sufficient 
justification of the war must admit that the decision of two 
Governments, and the opinion of all who are specially 
acquainted with the question, are entitled to serious attention. 
Even the American Minister, who travelled, as it were, by 
a goods train to Pekin, owed his moderate diplomatic 
triumph to the previous demonstrations of the French and 
English forces. A treaty obtained under such circumstances 
is no more to be attributed to peaceful influences than the 
security of Quakers in the midst of a population of Volun- 
teers. All nations seem to agree that it is necessary that 
China should have commercial relations with the West, and 
France and England have, at their own cost and responsi- 
bility, effected to a certain extent the purpose which is com- 
mon to all. In default of English fleets and armies, an 
American Envoy would, as in former times, have been con- 
temptuously referred to the Viceroy of Canton. In a few 
days it will be known whether Lord Exer’s firmness has 
put an end to further diplomatic artifices. The general igno- 
rance which prevails as to the system and theory of Chinese 
Government suggests a certain amount of anxiety until the 
treaty is actually concluded. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE VOLUNTEERS. 
ERE is nothing more striking in the history of public 
opinion in England than the way in which a predomi- 
nant conviction engulfs all the opposing and more or less 
divergent currents of thought which the first enunciation of 
any new view is certain to create. It is not that dissentients 
are overborne by the intolerance of a majority, for the 
wisest movements which have changed the face of society 
have all been confronted at the outset with opposition as free- 
spoken as any could desire. The very popularity of an idea 
is certain to raise up a host of deprecatory critics and deter- 
mined enemies. The tide, when it first rises, is itself the 
, cause of numberless undercurrents and counter-eddies, but 
in a little time there is nothing to be seen but one steady 
flow in a single direction. 

Mr. Guapstoxe’s remarkable speech on the Volunteer 
movement isa sign that the last eddy of adverse opinion 
has felt the force of the universal impulse. Lord Excuo and 
Mr. GLapsTonE would, a short time since, have been looked 
upon as representing almost the two opposite poles of 
opinion on this subject. Both have delivered themselves of 
speeches upon it almost at the same time, and though the 
result may be reached by different roads, there is not a 
shade of difference to be traced between their sentiments. 
Mr. GiapsronE philosophizes about the nature of the move- 
ment, while Lord Excuo is content to urge on his brother 
Volunteers the wholesome, though we hope scarcely-needed 
counsel, to stick to the work they have taken in hand. 
Still there is in the rhetoric of our Peace Minister as much 
apparent enthusiasm, and we believe as much sincerity too, 
as in the more homely and practical appeal which Lord 
Excuo addressed to the Haddington Volunteers. 

Mr. Guapstone’s somewhat tardy, though no doubt genuine 
sympathy, seems to have been won by the conviction that 
our Volunteer army is the best of all ntees for peace. 
He owns the delusion of the dreams which pictured the year 
1851 as the commencement of an era of universal peace and 
commercial fraternization, but he still clings to the shreds of 
the utopian theory which he is compelled to give up, and 
in spite of all omens looks to commerce as a bond of moral 
and social union to mankind. No one will quarrel with 
sanguine anticipations which all would be glad to share, and 
which are not wholly without foundation. But while these 
favourable influences are counteracted, as they have been, 
and are long likely to be, by an enormous increase in the 
material force at the command of almost all the Governments 
of Europe, it is well for Ministers, above all men, to remember 
the simple truth which Mr. GLapstoxz has at length attained 


to—that the strength of England is the strength of peace, 
and that this is a period when it is essential that England 
should be strong. Some such declaration was due from the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequer. His language and demea- 
nour throughout the late session had given too much coun~ 
tenance to the wild fancy of the Peace Society, that England 
would best serve the interests of peace by making an osten- 
tatious display of her own weakness, and reposing a confiding 
trust in the innocent of all foreign armaments, 
Every word that fell from Mr. Guapstoye in Parliament 
seemed to be tinctured with this delusion. His silence on 
some occasions was even more pregnant than words, and the 
financial policy which appeared to lie at the root of all his 
measures was almost acknowledged to be directed to the 
destruction of that unaccustomed patience of taxation which 
enabled the Government to add so much to the material 
strength of the country. It is pleasanter to note a return 
to saner doctrines than to dwell on the inconsistency which 
some may trace between the opinions which Mr. GLapsTonE 
now avows and the doctrines to which he so lately inclined. 
Not only does he accept the abstract formula that, for the 
sake of peace itself, England must be strong, but he justly 
attributes to the military vigour which we have recently 
displayed, and in no form more striking than in the Volunteer 
organization, the increase of our moral influence in Europe, 
and the efficacy of the support which our diplomacy has been 
able to give to the cause of Italian freedom. 

Now that we have arrived at a really universal agree- 
ment as to the value of the Volunteer movement, it is 
time to take into serious consideration every suggestion 
that is offered for securing not only its permanence but 
its steady development. As yet it has advanced, we will 
not say merely without a check, but with constantly increasing 
impetus, and when Lord Excuo declares that he looks forward 
with some anxiety to the time when second uniforms will 
have to be purchased, we do not understand him to express 
any very grave doubts as to the continued efficiency and 
growth of the force. But whatever Mr. Guapstong 
may hint to the contrary, the first impulse was unques- 
tionably given by the aggressive attitude of France, and if 
the movement is to survive any possible change in the aspect 
of foreign politics, it is essential that all the elements of per- 
manence should be made the most of before it is too late, 
Mr. Giapstove only touches this point in an inferential and 
rather paradoxical way, by dwelling on the absence of official 
encouragement in the early stages of the movement as one 
of the causes of its success. It is quite true that the hearty 
and spontaneous accord of all classes could never have mani- 
fested itself as conspicuously as it has done under the shadow 
of Government patronage ; but now that the creative period 
has passed, much may be done by Government, and more by 
commanders of the Volunteer corps, to stereotype the military 
ardour which at present prevails. 

Lord Excuo’s suggestion of a Government Commission 
to inquire into the best mode of making the Volunteer army 
a permanent institution is, perhaps, rather hazardous ; but 
there can be no doubt that in the simple matter which he 
mentions, of the supply of ammunition, the Government have 
it in their power to do good service to the cause. In many 
corps, a large proportion of the members cannot afford the 
luxury—cheap as it may seem—of much rifle practice ; and 
a liberal allowance of ammunition gratis, with an unlimited 
supply at cost price, would be an easy and comparatively 
inexpensive way of adding to the efficiency and strength 
of our Volunteer force. All the rifle contests, from the 
Wimbledon meeting downwards, have as yet influenced 
but a small proportion of the force. Those who have 
acquired a taste for what is really one of the most 
exciting of sports may be relied on to stick to the 
cause as zealously as Lord Excuo can desire; but there 
are probably not ten per cent. of the whole force who 
can yet be classed as respectable shots, or for whom the 
numerous prize meetings offer any chance of distinction. If 
a corps which numbers a thousand bayonets has to shoot for 
a medal or a rifle, the competition is in fact confined toa 
score or two, who are known to be the best marksmen. 
There is nothing to stimulate the mass to greater exertions, 
or to engage their ambition in support of the duties which 
they have undertaken. If rifle corps are to be permanent, 
the charms of the rifle must be appreciated by all their mem- 
bers, and this is a result which it is by no means difficult to 
secure. The most important means to this end is to make 
all, or nearly all, our Volunteers masters of their weapon, and 


| it is beyond a doubt that this can be done by adequate 
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instruction. But hitherto this has been grievously neglected. 
Some corps have no regular musketry instructors at all, and 
there is probably not one provided with anything like an ade- 
quate organization for the purpose. A very large staff must be 
formed to give instruction in an art which cannot be taught 
with any effect to more than eight or ten men at a time. 
The Volunteers themselves must supply the greater number 
of their teachers from the most efficient of their own body; 
and no company can be considered as properly organized which 
does not include among its officers and nqn-commissioned 
officers two or three at least whose special duty it shall be to 
train the men to the use of the rifle. 

Arrangements of this kind must depend on the energy of 
commanding officers ; but it ie not too much to expect that 
the Government should give to every considerable corps the 
services of a regular musketry instructor to superintend the 
training of the entire body. Something beyond this is wanted 
to arouse the spirit of competition throughout the whole 
force. The rivalry among the best shots is keen enough; 
and, of course, no amount of teaching will raise all men up to 
a common level, or bring the prizes of the National Rifle 
Association within the possible reach of any except a very 
few. Local contests will have a wider influence ; but even 
from these, as at present conducted, the large majority will 
be hopelessly shut out. In a very few instances the com- 
manders of Volunteer corps have organized matches between 
their companies in which the whole body can take part; but 
there is not one prize out of a thousand that is given for the 
shooting of an aggregate body of men. Individual excellence, 
which is so highly stimulated, might be safely left to take care 
of itself, but the really important matter is to secure a good 
average efficiency, and to give to every man in a company a 
share in winning honour for himself and his comrades. The 
stimulus of competition is most wanted for the worst shots, 
and it is idle to expect that men who find themselves with 
little or no chance of working up to a first-rate position will 


continue to feel a strong interest in a pursuit where no suc- 


cess is recognised short of an excellence to which they despair 
of attaining. The remedy for this is entirely in the hands 
of the Volunteers themselves, and the easy expedient of a 
few file and volley-firing contests between rival companies 
would do more than anything else to establish the force on 
the only permanent basis by imbuing every man with the 
desire of using his magnificent weapon with all the skill that 
he is capable of acquiring. That the average measure of 
that skill would, with proper encouragement, be very far 
beyond what has yet been attained, is incontestably proved 
by the effect which the limited training as yet given to the 
army and the Volunteers has been found to produce. Lord 
Excno and others in similar positions can do more service 
 & little energy in this direction than any Government 
mmission is ever likely to render. 


SWISS POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


T; has been generally believed abroad that, pre-oceupied as 
the French Government must be with subjects of greater 
interest and vaster importance, it has watehed with some 
uneasiness the election just concluded in Switzerland. The 
Emperor and his Ministers are supposed to have been anxious 
to see the results of the calculated harshness with which the 
Swiss Executive has been treated in all its attempts to 
recover the safeguards wrested from it by the annexation of 
Savoy. The galling indifference, alternating with insulting 
severity, which the French Minister had been instructed to 
oppose to all remonstrances, were doubtless part of a settled 
licy. The interest of France, which the ungrateful Italians 
ave recently so little respected, is to surround herself with 
weak States; but, of course, half the advantage of feeble 
neighbours consists in their passively suffering themselves to 
be bullied. Belgium has always succumbed to an imperative 
demand from France, and it was exceedingly desirable that 
the Swiss should display by similar deference their conviction 
of their own powerlessness. Meantime, there were known to 
be two parties in Switzerland, of which one at least had 
shown that it had a proper sense of the madness of defying 
her Imperial neighbour, This was the Conservative 
—Conservative, in a Pan-Helvetian sense—which has 

of late been gaining ground in the whole Confederation. 
On the other hand, the Liberal or Radical y, whose in- 
fluence has been greatly decaying both in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Cantons, had denounced the fainthearted- 
ness of the Conservatives as treason to the country, and 
had professed itself ready to defend Swiss national rights at 


whatever risk. It remained to be seen whether these decla- 
rations were only the habitual language of all Oppositions, 
or whether they represented the spirit which really animated 
Switzerland. All doubt on the point has been set at rest by 
the elections to the National Council. The Liberals, led by 
a well-known Swiss politician, M. Srezmrui, have triumphed 
on all sides; while the Conservatives, who appear to be 
identified with M. Escner of Zurich, have been rejected 
even by the constituencies on which their hold was supposed 
to be strongest. So far, therefore, as the power of Switzer- 
land extends, it has administered a check to the French 
Government, which cannot now venture on insulting a com- 
munity which has hitherto been among its least troublesome 
neighbours, without creating for itself an annoyance, if not 
a serious danger. 

The political party thus elevated to power by the ambi- 
tion of the French Government has no unity of object, ex- 
cept so far as it is a national or Pan-Helvetian party. 
sections of it agree in desiring for the Central authority a 
decided supremacy over the Cantonal Governments, and 
unite in constantly labouring to add to the efficieney 
of the Federal power. It is therefore quite intelligible that 
the Liberals should stand high in popular favour at a moment 
when patriotic feeling has been strongly excited. But 
the various fractions of the party, though all called Liberal 
in the Cantons to which they severally belong, are here 
and there the exponents of principles which are the 
reverse of those which we associate with Liberalism. 
The Liberal party is in some localities the party of the 
poor against the rich. Elsewhere it is said to be the party 
of the young against the old. Not unfrequently it is the 
historical descendant of a subject class which has enfranchised 
itself from the dominion of an aristocracy. But there are 
some Cantons, including those which are the venerable 
mother-seats of Helvetian freedom, in which the principles 
of the Liberals are a terrible shock to one’s preconceived 
notions of a Liberal policy. This practical paradox dates 
from the war of the Sonderbund in 1847. The Liberals, 
who then wielded the Central authority, had brought to issue 
a controversy as to the respective powers of the Federal and 
Cantonal Governments which had been long proceeding, by 
requiring the local Executives to expel all persons affiliated 
to the Order of Jesuits from Swiss territory. Several of the 
Catholic Cantons resisted the mandate in arms, but, deprived 
by the interference of England of the assistance which Austria 
had all but promised them, they were beaten in the field, and 
lay at the mercy of the Federalists. The victorious Liberals 
then pursued exactly the same course which a Greek 
Republic would have followed under the same circumstances, 
They preserved the fiction of local freedom in the worsted 
Cantons, but, finding in each of them a small minority of 
Liberals, they set up local Governments, composed of their 
partisans and independent of popular suffrage, and guaranteed 
them the protection of the Central power for a considerable 
period. Some of the Governments established on this system 
were paragons of political shams—that of Fribourg, perhaps, 
bearing off the palm from all the rest. Hence it is that, in 
the Catholic Cantons, a y which calls itself Liberal, and 
is really allied with the Liberals of the rest of Switzerland, 
is nevertheless devoted to the advocacy of everything which, 
in other countries, goes to constitute the quintessence of 
Conservatism. It is opposed to a free press, elections at 
short periods, and an extended suffrage, and it maintains 
that a particular set of principles ought to be carried into 
practice at the expense of any conceivable disjointedness in 
the political machine. The anomaly of these smal) Liberal 
tyrannies in the midst of free institutions, and the ground 
taken up in argument by the so-called Liberals of Fribourg 
and Lucerne, had done much to discredit the Liberal 3 
and its decline might have continued indefinitely but for 
the opportunity which the Emperor Napoueon has offered 
it of recovering itself by the assertion of its one redeemi 
principle—the necessity of preserving at all risks the honour 
of Switzerland. 

The point at which collision will, if anywhere, take 
place, is, of course, Geneva. Here, therefore, the question 
between the two parties was more sharply defined than 
anywhere else, and, therefore, the triumph of the Liberals 
under their veteran leader, M. James Fazy, is particu- 
larly significant. Geneva is one of the cantons in which 
the ordinary relations of Conservatives and Liberals to each 
other are most strangely inverted. In all the other in- 
stances in which Protestants and Catholics are mingled 
together under the same government, the Catholics naturally 
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constitute the party of resistance; and where the Canton 
is entirely Catholic, the Liberal minority is vehemently hos- 
tile to Ultramontane pretensions. But, in Geneva,the Liberal 
leaders are supported by the Catholics, and have their most 
enthusiastic partisans among Catholic priests of the most 
exalted views. Genevese Conservatism is in truth closely 
connected with the historical fame of the city as the ancient 
metropolis of Protestantism. The chief men of the party 
are said to be the descendants of the old burgher oligarchy, 
enthusiastic Protestants, not a little exclusive, and practising 
a somewhat Puritan strictness of morals and manners. 
Against this dominant influence, M. James Fazy, originally 
a fugitive from some Parisian émeute, succeeded more than 
twenty years since in organizing an opposition of a slightly 
Socialist stamp, recruited chiefly from the working classes. 
His followers triumphed, and he remained long at the head 
of a Government which was a curious sample of the fruit 
borne by the Radical theories of the Continent when carried 
fully into practice. His power would, however, have long 
since given way had not the circumstances of Geneva sup- 
a him with new allies in the superstitious peasantry of 

voy. The little territory of Geneva is exceedingly rich, 
while Savoy proper is one of the poorest of countries, and 
consequently there has been for many years past a perpetual 
immigration of Savoyards into the Genevese boundaries. 
These incomers, or rather the priests who led them, had an 
affinity for the Genevese Radicals in their common dislike of 
the Conservative Protestants of the city, and it is by their aid 
that M. Fazy has recently sustained himself. 1t will be 
readily seen how the Swiss controversy with France was 
likely to be viewed by the two parties in Geneva. The 
guarantee required by the Federal authority was the cession 
to Geneva of Chablais and Faucigny, but the incorporation 
of this territory with the Canton would have been destruc- 
tion to the Genevese Conservatives, who would have been 
permanently overwhelmed by so immense an accession of 
Catholic voters. It cannot be doubted that they made a 
desperate resistance to the Ultra-national Liberals. They 
appear, however, to have been completely defeated, and 
Geneva seems to prefer having all her deepest characteristics 
altered rather than that Switzerland should be less secure, or 
should be less respected. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE WORKING CLASSES. 


-* Mr. Bricur has abstained from disturbing the autumn 
by an agitating tour, it is but fair that he should from 
time to time be allowed to remind friends and enemies of his 
existence. In answer to a manufacturer at Blackburn who 
lately complained to him of the want of intelligence displayed 
by the operative classes, he has written a letter to prove that 
their ignorance is due to their exclusion from the elective 
franchise. Preachers and diners out are well aware that any 
text or subject of conversation may easily be used as an in- 
troduction to any sermon, joke, or anecdote. There seems 
to be no reason why politicians should not enjoy an equal 
license ; yet it would be interesting to ascertain whether 
Mr. Bricur ever really answers a letter, The presumption 
that the correspondent of a public writer performs the func- 
tion of a conjuror’s accomplice seems, in the case of the 
Blackburn gentleman, to be rebutted by the irrelevance of his 
own remarks to the reply which he provokes, Nor is it 
necessary that a political correspondence should have two 
sides; for the letters of Archdeacon Sincieton to SypNEY 
Surru, and of the Bishop of Durnam to Lord Joun 
Russeit, are not known to have existed. Mr. Bricut 
might, in the same manner, have sent an unprovoked epistle 
to Blackburn, instead of proving his indifference to his 
friend’s doubts and his persevering predilection for his own 
favourite hobby. If he had been applied to for the cha- 
racter of a discharged servant, he might have answered with 
equal appropriateness that, although the man was a drunkard, 
an idler, and a thief, his failings were to be exclusively attri- 
buted to the constitution which denied to grooms the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. The argument for the extension of 
the suffrage has, in truth, assumed the form of an 
unanswerable dilemma, CKither the non-elector is intelli- 
gent, and therefore qualified to vote, or he is so ignorant 
and obstinate that he can only become intelligent by voting. 
There is a great advantage in an arbitrary hypothesis when 
the controversialist takes care to adopt as the basis of his 
theory some fact which cannot be disputed. Mr. Bricur’s 
apology for strikes, for trade restrictions, and for Saint 
Y, is foutcd on the well-known provisions of the 


Reform Bill. Operatives have certainly no borough votes, 
unless they occupy ten-pound houses ; and the gentleman from 
Blackburn says that their education leaves them subject to 
the grossest delusions. It is impossible to prove that the 
moral result may not be connected with the political dis- 
qualification. A vera causa is a cause which exists, although 
it may have nothing to do with its supposed effects. Accord- 
ing to Sir J. Herscuer’s illustration, Vourarre’s explanation 
of the marine fossil deposits in the Alps had the advantage 
of a vera causa over the rival theory that shells on mountains 
had been produced by a certain plastic power in nature, 
Vorraire said that the shells had been dropped by pilgrims 
in the middle ages on their way to Rome or Jerusalem ; and 
it was more certain that pilgrims carried shells, and that 
some must have dropped them, than that the assumed law of 
nature existed. Nevertheless, his theory was the more 
absurd of the two, for the imaginary plastic power might 
have been adequate to the effect, while the Alpine strata were 
certainly not dropped there by travellers. If Mr. Bricur 
had asserted that there was a certain stultifying property in 
Lancashire smoke, his explanation would have been as 
sound as the proposition that strikes and drunkenness 
vary inversely as the franchise. In a vague sense, it is 
undoubtedly true that political power and responsibility 
have a tendency to elevate the character ; but it is impos- 
sible to split up the constant quantity of governing power of 
a State into equal and appreciable fractions. The forty 
thousandth part of a share in choosing the six hundred and 
fifty-fourth part of one branch of the Legislature can 
scarcely form so considerable an element of human activity 
as materially to influence its ordinary course, The opponents 
of promiscuous suffrage consider thet freedom and good 
government would be endangered by the transfer of all 
electoral power to the least-instructed part of the com- 
munity. If it could be shown that restriction tended to 
*demoralize the classes which are excluded from the 
franchise, it might perhaps be held that political security 
was less indispensable than social improvement. The state- 
ment that the mere possession of a vote makes the difference 
between suicidal ignorance and sound views of political 
economy is as bold as the identification of fossil beds with 
stray scallop-shells. 

The advantages of political responsibility are nevertheless 
well entitled to consideration, and under the present con- 
stitution a large portion of the community learns self-reliance 
and self-respect from a practical interest in public affairs. 
The upper classes, who are aware of the inefficiency of their 
individual votes, have many opportunities of guiding public 
opinion, or at least of giving utterance to their own convic- 
tions. The rest of the voters, except in overgrown consti- 
tuencies, are conscious that their votes are valued by candi- 
dates and watched by their neighbours. It is possible to 
distinguish a minority by privileges and special functions, 
but even the limited electoral body which Mr. Bricut 
regards as a narrow oligarchy is numerically too large to 
take any extraordinary pride in the franchise. Half the 
qualified borough electors neglect to register their right of 
voting, and large sections of the actual constituencies never 
take the trouble to exercise their franchise. Mr. Bricurt will 
do well to inquire whether voluntary abstinence from poli- 
tical contests defeats the ennobling tendencies of the law 
which gives the suffrage. In default of accurate informa- 
tion, it may be thought probable that a non-registered ten- 
pound householder is little affected in moral or intellectual 
position by the privilege of becoming a voter when he thinks fit. 
It may also be asked, whether the comparative rates of house- 
rent in different places make the difference between a sound 
economist and an operative prone to strikes. The same class 
of the community which lives in six or eight-pound houses 
in provincial boroughs, acquires a vote by paying ten 
pounds in Marylebone; yet it can scarcely be thought that, 
all Mr. Epwix James’s constituents are practical philoso- 
phers and statesmen. The entire disfranchisement of 
all the wealth, refinement, and intelligence of the metro- 
politan borough necessarily and obviously follows from 
the low social rank of the general constituency. The 
same result would occur in all parts of the kingdom, 
if Mr. Bricut’s system were adopted, while the anticipation 
of moral improvement for the enfranchised multitude is 
purely speculative and obviously improbable. If the upper 
classes are, as in America, excluded from power, they will 
inevitably lose much of their public spirit and hereditary 
energy of character, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the mob which supplants them will obtain a proportionate 
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advantage. Neither Mr. Bricut nor any other political 
theorist can add to the sum of the franchise, or give to 
working men any power which will not be withdrawn from 
owners of property, tradesmen, and members of professions. 
It is, however, by no means certain that the degradation of 
the constituency would not aflect the power of the elected 
body. A democratic House of Commons might possibly, in 
time, be as completely dissociated from serious public affairs 
as the American House of Representatives. 

Mr. Bricut and his correspondent must be responsible 
for the assertion that Lancashire weavers are too often in- 
capable of managing their own afiairs. Their alleged incom- 
petency is not the true reason for their exclusion from the 
franchise, but it is a singular argument for giving them ad- 
ditional power. It was formerly held that confidence in 
great affairs was best earned by those who had proved 
faithful in a little. If Mr. Bricur had been present when 
a certain nobleman in ancient times received the accounts 
of his agents, he would have recommended that the 
government of ten cities should be entrusted to the ser- 
vant who had failed to make a profit out of a single 
talent. “I conscientiously believe,’ Mr. Bricur would 
have said, “ that the incapacity to transact ordinary business 
“ arises from an absence of that responsibility which is in- 
“ separable from the management of public affairs. Having 
“ had no cities to administer, this ill-used and misunderstood 
“dependant has naturally failed to turn his attention to 
* common and paltry transactions. As the workmen strike 
“ for want of votes, so the servant hid his talent in a napkin, 
“ because he was conscious that his powers were inade- 
“ quately employed, if it should not rather be said that his 
“ rights were unjustly withheld.” 

The operatives are probably libelled by their friends, and 
the real ground for excluding the majority of the population 
from the franchise consists, not in their want of intelligence or 
of virtue, but in their unmanageable and irresistible numbers. 
If the workmen of Leeds or of Manchester acquire votes, 
the merchants, the warehousemen, the mill-owners, the 
clerks, and the shopkeepers will be excluded from all share 
in the representation. The new constituency will be more 
uniform, and therefore more susceptible of common preju- 
dices, and at the same time each individual vote will be so 
valueless that it will be given with little sense of respon- 
sibility. The result might be tolerable, or even beneficial, if 
it could be confined to a score of boroughs, but the worst 
electoral condition of England would be found in a multi- 
plication of Marylebones. It is at least desirable that so 
great a change should be recommended by some better argu- 
ment than Mr, Bricut’s paradoxical theory. 


HUNGARY AND EUROPE. 


oo can be very little mistake as to the meaning of 
GARIBALDI'’s announcement that Italy must strain every 
nerve to meet the war which next spring will bring with it, and 
that a million of Italians will be wanted in the field. It 
means war with Austria, a desperate struggle for Venetia, and 
a revolution in Hungary. No programme of the future could 
be moreopenly announced ormore unreservedly acted on by all 
the parties whom it concerns. The Italian army, it is said, will 
soon contain upwards of two hundred regiments, and every 
man in every regiment, except perhaps in some of the Nea- 
politan corps, has only one thought by day and night—how 
to drive the hated foreigners out of the Quadrilateral. The 
Continental journals which, in the language current abroad 
in such matters, are held to be the “ best inspired,” agree in 
asserting that although the Conference at Warsaw ended in 
no agreement for immediate action, the Sovereigns as- 
sembled there came to an understanding that, in the event of 
a French war and a general insurrection of their subject 
races, they would go so far in rendering each other aid as 
to occupy important strategical positions in territories not 
belonging to the occupying Sovereign. There has been no 
bargain, we may feel sure, for any intervention like that of 
Russia in Hungary in 1849, but it is not improbable that the 
allies of Austria have agreed to hold important fortresses for 
her if she is pressed by a conjunction of the French army and 
revolutionary troops. France is making preparations on a 
scale nearly equal to that which she adopted on the eve 
of a great war, when Lord Ma.Messury expressed himself 
satisfied that she was doing nothing, and the world was ex- 
pected to believe that a force sufficient to baffle Austria was 
going to Cochin China. Everywhere are heard the rumours 
of war ; and, unless something as yet unforeseen occurs to 


avert it, a war between Austria and Italy is as likely an 
event as any that can be assigned to 1861. Whether France 
or the Northern Powers will take part in it is much more 
difficult to foresee. At first probably both sides may feel 
inclined to see how Austria will deal with Italy and Hungary. 
That Italy would have no chance in such a war unless aided 
by Hungary is freely conceded by the Italians themselves. 
The very possibility of war, therefore, rests with Hungary ; 
and Europe is naturally inclined to ask at this crisis what 
Hungary wants by war, and how far her demands are 
justifiable. 

It seems now to be nearly certain that the Austrian 
charter has failed to conciliate the body of the Hun- 
garian people. They are filled with a settled conviction that 
everything conceded by an Austrian Emperor must neces- 
sarily be a delusion, and is only intended to obtain by stra- 
tagem what cannot be obtained by force. There was, how- 
ever, one test of sincerity which they were prepared to ac- 
cept. Let Hungary be once more what it was before 18 48— 
let it regain its old Constitution and its old boundaries—and 
even an Austrian Emperor should be trusted. This was 
the one simple standard by which all Imperial concessions 
were to be judged ; and as the concessions actually made 
fall short of the standard, the Hungarians have agreed to 
think themselves deceived. They also think that nothing 
but the fear of the junction of Hungary and Italy has won 
any concessions at all, and that the stronger they can make 
this fear the more likely they are to have all they ask. The 
history of the Hungarian Legion at Naples, and the union 
of interests between the two countries which so famous a man 
as GARIBALDI has proclaimed, will add new force to the ties 
which bind them to Italy. It is not, indeed, probable that 
they really care much for the Italians. If they could have 
their own way at home, they would not much mind 
trying the chances of another campaign on the plains 
of Lombardy. But they think that they cannot separate 
their political cause from that of Italy, and that the two 
great foes of Austria must stick close to each other. Common 
opposition will cement the alliance ; and the Hungarians, 
when their Diet meets, will, on the one hand, use the friend- 
ship of Italy to extort new concessions, and on the other 
hand, will feel bound, both by honour and interest, not to 
forget the nation that is assisting them. If Italy is used to 
help Hungary in regaining the old Constitution, the old Con- 
stitution can scarcely be accepted without means being taken, 
sooner or later, to secure the cession of Venetia. rg 
will not blame either party to the alliance very severely. It 
is a subject of great regret that the Austrian Empire deserves 
very little credit for sincerity, but it is a fact, and no one can 
find fault with the Hungarians for taking precautions against 
deception. On the other hand, it will seem very natural that 
Hungary should aid in the restoration of Venetia. Suppos- 
ing Austria accepts the combat, the world will look on, and 
only think Austria uncommonly lucky if she escapes utter 
destruction. But it may not improbably happen that Austria 
will bend before the storm. A very great and imminent 
danger may tempt her to let the Hungarians have their 
own way, and, in time, perhaps to cede Venetia. If this 
happens, and if Hungary nevertheless insists on her advan- 
tage so as to break up the Austrian Empire, the moral 
feeling and sound judgment of Europe will be strongly 
against her. 

No criticism has substantially shaken the position that, sup- 
posing the Imperial Government had been perfectly sincere, 
and that honest efforts were made to carry out a liberal 
system, the arrangement for the Austrian Empire sketched 
out in the charter is the best arrangement. M. Weiss, in 
his recent Essays on Hungary, has, we think, established 
this conclusively. After it had been once conceded that 
a great change in the internal government of Austria was 
necessary, all the proposals for change worth discussing fell 
under three heads, Either the old constitutions of the pro- 
vinces might be restored unaltered ; or there might be a 
representative system established for the whole Empire, and 
dealing with all subjects ; or the old constitutions might be 
retained for local purposes, and a central representative body 
might meet to decide Imperial questions. The objection to 
the first was that it was only another phrase for doing away 
with the Empire. The objection to the second was that a 
constitution that had no historical foundation would never 
inspire confidence in its own vitality, and that there were no 
men in the country with sufficient _—— experience to 
work a bran-new constitution to advantage. -The third 


opened a way by which the Empire might be preserved 
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and yet its liberties depend on an historical basis, and 
by which time might be given for the growth of a good 
central representative body. The great objection to it 
was that, as it avowedly speculated on the gradual results 
of time, the period that was necessary to let the system 
ripen might be used to upset it altogether. The Emperor, 
instead of giving the Council of State year by year a more 
popular character, might trick his confiding people, as he 
and his ancestors have tricked them before, and make 
that body more and more a nonentity. The Hunga- 
rians have sought to guard against this danger, and their 
past experience of Austria may make their apprehensions 
seem pardonable. But when once they can feel secure, they 
must show some reason why they should not adopt the best 
plan for organizing the Austrian Empire that can be sug- 
gested. The cry for the historical Constitution is justifiable 
if it is to be taken as an expression of their determination not 
to be taken in ; but it will be censurable if it be protracted 
after the fate of the Empire is really in their hands. The 
example of Italy ought not to delude them. Italy has 
formed a t State, not broken one up. It has established 
a settled Government where terror and tyranny created and 
repressed anarchy. The best thing that can happen 
both for Austria and Europe is, that on the first meeting of 
the Hungarien Diet, Austria should come to an equitable 
and unequivocal arrangement, by which the claims of Hun- 
gary should be conceded to the utmost limits consistent with 
the preservation of the Empire, and that guarantees should be 

iven for the speedy formation of a real representative body 
it Vienna. Hungary may then repay the debt she will 
owe to Italy for helping her to frighten Austria into good 
conduct, and may insist so publicly and solemnly on the 
advisability of ceding Venetia that the Imperial Government 
will have no choice but to acquiesce. It lies with Hungary, far 
more than with Austria or Italy, to take care that this is the 
issue of the present crisis ; and she will deserve the severest 
reprobation if she allows passing passion and the excitement 
of momentary triumph to tempt her into a wilful obstinacy 
that will throw Europe into confusion, and expose herself 
and her friends to the risk of losing all the advantages of 
their present position. 


THE ENGLISH OF MOUNT OLYMPUS. 


A™ people who have read The Warden and Barchester 
Towers—and if anybody has not read The Warden and 
Barchester Towers, let us counsel them to make up for lost time 
as soon as may be—will know very well what is meant by the 
Daily Jupiter, by Mount Olympus, and by Tom Towers. The 
Daily Jupiter is indeed one of the wonders of the world. Its 
ques is of a sort peculiar to itself. Its victims are at once, in 
e language of Euripides, willing and unwilling. No precept in 
the Decalogue, no law in the Statute-book, no physical or moral 
necessity, obliges anybody to read the Jupiter, to buy the J en, 
or, above all, to believe the Jupiter. Yet almost everybody 
reads it; most people directly or indirectly buy it; many, we 
know, even go the length of believing it. It is confessedly a 
dage ; we chafe under our fetters, but we cannot go so far as 
to throw them off. We are in the position of those kings who 
have had so-called favourites whom they mortally hated, whom 
they could at any moment send to the scaffold, and yet went 
on obeying them nevertheless. We see through the Jupiter, we 
mble at it, we laugh at it, but we take it in all the same. 
Rone men have tried to do without it; they have gone without 
a daily paper; they have taken in another daily paper; but the 
result of the experunent has been that they have come round to 
the Jupiter in the end. Such men tell us that other papers 
give the news just as fully and just as truly, that the leading 
articles elsewhere ure not more fallacious or more extravagant, 
above all that the latest telegrams are exactly the same in all of 
them. They tell us that the Jupiter is not wiser, or truer, or 
more eloquent than inferior divinities, and we are strongly inclined 
to think they are right ; but we never see such men really stead- 
fast in their adhesion to their strange gods—they are sure to 
come back at last to the worship of him whois Maximus at least, 
if not Optimus. We confess that our service is not a reasonable 
one, but we serve all the same. If we rightly understand the 
cultus of Mumbo Jumbo, that deity must be strikingly akin to 
the British Jupiter. Mumbo Jumbo, we believe, is not wor- 
shipped from love, but partly because it is usual to worship 
Mumbo Jumbo, and partly because men are, in their hearts, 
afraid of Mumbo Jumbo. So with our own Jupiter. We have 
got him, and we must keep him. As Aristophanes says, we 
should not bring up a lion’s whelp in the city, but if we do bring 
one up, we must liye sovordingiy. The English people, unlike 
the Koman, has only one neck; our tyrant is not a Caligula to 
cut off our head, but merely an Old Man of the Sea to sit upon 
only live in the that he may some day get drunk and fall 
off of his own accord. 


What the Jupiter is himself Mr. Anthony Trollope has told 
us. He alone of mortals has done what the tall twins in Homer 
tried to do, and failed. He has scaled Mount Olympus ; he has 
seen its inhabitants face to face; and, what is more, he has 
written down in a book what manner of people they are, and what 
sort of a place they dwell in. He has soared on high like Bel- 
lerophon and Trygeeus 5 he has seen mysteries, and he has re- 
vealed them; he has shown us under how lowly a guise glows | 
sometimes lurks, how the mysterious power can walk the e 
without eagle or thunderbolt—the Jupiter of the Amphitruo 
rather than the Zeus of the Prometheus. We will not intrude, 
except very slightly, upon the province which Mr. Trollope has 
marked out and appropriated Er his own. We may, perhaps, 
venture a step or two upon his peculiar territory ; but our main 
business lies elsewhere. Leaving the supreme potentate to him, 
we have a little business to do with his ministers—those repre- 
sentatives of Iris and Hermes who run to and fro and do his 
bidding. By them it is that time and space are annihilated; by 
their means we are equally at home by the forts on the Peiho 
and in the ball-room at New York ; by their means we see the 
present and the future movements of Garibaldi, and are even 
allowed to draw aside the veil which shrouds the purposes of 
Cavour or of Bonaparte. By their means it is that the Jupiter is 
really omniscient and cumrgeeees. The hero cannot fight a 
battle, the orator cannot make a speech, the statesman can hardly 
devise a scheme, or even the traitor meditate a perfidy, without 
the Jupiter knowing all about it, and pronouncing judgment 
upon act, word, and thought before the general maseniby of civi- 
lized mankind. 


Now, at last dropping metaphor, we want seriously to expos- 
tulate with those most needful persons, the Correspondents of 
the Zimes. Without them we should be in a very bad way in- 
deed. We could far more easily do without the leading article 
which comments than without the foreign letter which supplies 
the matter for comment. To be sure, the brief report of the 
telegraph and the fuller description of Our Own Correspondent 
always cross one another, till we sometimes get 2 little put out 
in our chronology. We do not get the details of battle or revo- 
lution No. 1, till we have perhaps had the outlines of battle or 
revolution No. 2, 3, 4. But we see no means of helping this 
till steam can be taught to go at the pace of lightning ; and we 
certainly should not be satisfied to feed our minds upon the dry 
bones of a telegram, and never to get anything more solid and 
substantial. So Our Own Correspondent must go on, and we 
are very much obliged to him for the news he sends us. But we 
wish he would sometimes confine himself a little more strictly to 
the news, and would sometimes throw his news into a somewhat 
different shape. Our notion of the best newspaper corre- 
spondent is the man who can give us the greatest number of 
facts in the smallest compass consistent with their being read- 
able. Life is short, and we have something else to do in it 
besides reading the Jupiter. But Our Own Correspondent too 
often acts upon exactly the opposite principle. He thinks it his 
duty to give us some fine writing, and, worse still, some smart 
writing ; he feels himself bound to give us his own opinions and 
theories, and not uncommonly to speculate at some length upon 
both the past and the future. The great events of the last few 
years have, in the most remarkable way, made the names of the 
earliest scenes of European history familiar to eg 
Athens, Rome, Constantinople—nay, we might go back farther 
still to Jerusalem and Damascus, to Pithom and Raamses— 
have = become centres of warfare and diplomacy. Our 
Own Correspondent thus obtains a wonderful field for en- 
lightening the general reader, and for displaying his own learn- 
ing. We remember very well, at the time when the Danubian 
Principalities were a general subject of attention, how a Times 
Correspondent, at Constantinople we wane, thought it neces- 
sury to give us a little sketch of Rouman history. Certainly there 
are few subjects of which the world knows less, so our Corre- 
spondent safely began—‘ Everybody knows that these provinces 
were originally subject to the Byzantine Empire.” A little time 
afterwards, Mr. Gladstone visited Athens, and there, naturally 
enough, called on a personage whom Our Own Correspondent 
described as “ Mr. Finlay, an English gentleman.” Perhaps Mr. 
Finlay would like better to be called ‘a Scotch gentleman;” and 
we wonder whether Our Correspondent woul talk of visitin 
“Mr. Grote, a London banker,” or “ Dr. Thirlwall, a Wels 
Bishop.” But had Our Own Correspondent only taken the “Eng- 
lish gentleman” into his confidence, he might have found out that 
the facts so well known to “everybody,” had at least not been 
revealed either to Mr. Finlay himself or to one Mr. Gibbon who 
went before him. They and a few others have known that Aurelian 
lived before Constantine, and that under Aurelian the Imperial 
frontier receded for ever to the Danube. If “ everybody” 
knows the contrary, the knowledge of “everybody” must be 
gathered from sources quite unknown to the “ English gentle- 
man.” Now, be it remembered, once for all, that we do not in 
the least blame Our Own Correspondent for not knowing about 
avery obscure part of the world’s history. What we do blame 
him for is for talking about it when he did not know. 

The greatest sinner, as it seems to us, among all the satellites 
of Jupiter, is the one who finds his resting-place at Paris, He 
who records the doings of Garibaldi and ictor Emmanuel is 
writing history ; he has real matter to give us ; we only wish he 
did not think himsel f bound to give us a smart beginning to every 
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letter. But his Parisian brother, for the most part, does not 
write history, but gossip. Gossip must be spicy, “ piquant,” 
sparkling; it wants quite another style from the exploits of kings 
and heroes. If Emperors go a-hunting and Empresses go 
a-dancing, our Correspondent may record their doings in any style 
he pleases. We shall no more think of criticising the historian 
than of criticising the actors. But in the real world of politics, 
do let us be simple and straightforward ; let us know what people 
in other countries do, say, and think, without any humbug about 
it. Now, onething we want to know is what other people say about 
us. Sometimes it is really important, at all times it is curious and 
amusing. Our Own Correspondent does quite right in giving 
us frequent extracts from foreign newspapers, especially 
when they contain foreign views of England. But why 
not just give the extracts straightforwardly? Why make 
all the absurd talk which the Jupiter Correspondent makes about 
it? One “Xavier de Fontaines” writes abuse of England in 
the Monde; to be sure it is very silly stuff, but if such silly 
stuff is written, it does us no harm to see a specimen now and 
then. But Our Own Correspondent seizes on M. de Fontaines’ 
nonsense as a glorious opportunity for displaying his own powers 
of smart writing. In the Times of October 16th, we have two- 
thirds of acolumn about him, and the other third is made up in 
that of November roth. The first extract from the Monde is 
introduced in this fashion; the passage is worth preserving as a 
specimen of the very lowest depth of Jupiter correspondence :— 


I do not know whether it was meant that “Xavier de Fontaines” should 
idered as the successor of Louis Veuillot in the indignation d o 
ment of the pious Univers, but, if it was, the consequences have turned out 
sad enough. The ove idea of M. de Fontaines—the only one he seems to 
have—is that of the intensest hatred and rabid abuseof England. The situa- 
tion of this unhappy writer inspires pity rather than resentment. Whatever 
soundness of mind he may have once possessed is decaying fast, and he has 
now grown into a confirmed monomaniac. Whether the atmospheric influ- 
ences of the present year have brought him to this pitiable state is not 
known, but it is remarked by his friends that it is generally in the beginning 
and the middle of the month that the crisis he suffers under is most violent. 
There may be something in the theory about the atmosphere, for we remember 
that it was only when the wind was in a particular point that Hamlet says 
he knew “a hawk from a handsaw.” Like the raven which the wild Ame- 
rican poet Poe saw with affright ever sitting above his chamber door, “his 
eyes with all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming,” so to the disordered 
fancy of M. Xavier de Fontaines England is a demon ever perched above 
him, her savage eyes glaring, now filling him with terror, and now torturing 
him to such a pitch of frenzy as to indite passages like those, for instance, 
which appear in to-day’s Monde. 


Then comes the extract itself; then we read :— 


On inquiry I learn that the writer of the foregoing is as well as can be 

after so severe an attack of his malady. this is nearly the 

middle of the month, in a few days more he will probably be restored to 
comparative calmness of mind. 


The joke of supposing M. Xavier de Fontanes—the spelling gets 
altered between October 16th and November sth 45 be a 
monomaniac, and Our Own Correspondent to be his physician, 
was much too good to be made only once ; so on the latter day we 
have it all again. M.de Fontanes has “a severer attack,” “a 
paroxysm;” he requires “moral homeopathictreatment;” finally, 
“ cooling drinks, emollients, and mild treatments” are prescribed, 
- ‘perhaps the best remedies in his present alarming con- 

ition.” 

Now all this we take the li to call by an ive mono- 

Hable—bosh. It might vege while to that the 
‘Monde had been abusing England; and it might be worth while to 
hint, as we suppose Our Own Correspondent does mean to hint, 
that Xavier de Ponteines is suspected to be really one and the 
same man with Louis Veuillot. But it was clearly not worth 
while to spend the “valuable space” of the Jupiter in proving 
that its Paris Correspondent could work a not very brilliant 
joke to death, that he had picked up a few technical terms of 
re and that he could quote both Shakspeare and Edgar 


‘oe. 

The Italian Co dents, as we have said, are venial 
offenders compared with him of Paris. Yet why should Our 
Own Correspondent at Naples, on September 28th, start off in 
this fashion 

How am I to begin my letter? What events am I to communicate first ? 
As a correspondent I would say there is an embarras de richesses, but it is my 
embarras which confuses, and yet a beginning must be made. So here for a 

in medias res. Garibaldi is the hero of the day, and of every one in 
aples; his movements this week have been marvellous. 

Now, Our Own Correspondent might have been quite certain that 
nobody who read it would care how he “— his letter, and that 
people would have given him credit for knowing a little Latin 
and a little French all the more readily if he had not given them 
a most hackneyed quotation in each language. e want to 
know about the “ marvellous movements” of Garibaldi, and we 
are put off during several lines with a description of the intel- 
lectual difficulties of a Jupiter Correspondent. A wise man 
would have taken “the plunge in medias res” without talking 
about it—but then who would have known that Our Correspon- 

dent was master of at least the fag end of one line of Horace P 
As for the mere style of these writers, we are not sure whether 
to place it at the very bottom of English writing or not. It isa 
variety of that wide-spread dialect which we can best describe as 
the “ style. It isa branch of that great 
which never “speaks,” “tells,” or “calls,” but always 
characterizes” and “ indieates,” which talks of “ movements,” 


“ demonstrations,” “agrarian outrage,” “chronic revolutions,” 
and “the decimation of armies”—the speech whose pro- 
fessors “‘ reside in localities,” and divide England, not into “ town 
and country,” but into “the metropolis and the provinces.” 
Tn actual vulgarisms, in direct breaches of English grammar, the 
Jupiter Correspondents are certainly far outdone by the reporters 
of country papers. But we are not quite sure whether the pre- 
tentiousness, the constant aping of wit, wisdom, and eloquence 
which distinguishes the Jupiter Correspondents — sometimes, 
may we venture to say it? even the productions of Mr. Thomas 
Towers himself—are not even more offensive to a really refined 
taste than the more open sins of the lower forms of literature. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Our Own Correspondent 
cannot always write matical or intelligible English. Here 
are two specimens. nguedoc has lately been suffering from a 
flood ; so we find on November 5th— 


At Beziers the waters entered. with violence and threw down near 
the cathedral a parapet, which fell on a house below and knocked it 
down ; two men in it were crushed to death. 


Considering where all this happened, one has a faint notion that 
we are reading an account of the entry, not of “ waters,” but of 
a crusading army. Where was the large parapet? Where was 
the house? How did the waters get at the parapet? Did they 
follow the parapet into the house? Where were the two men 
who were crushed? &e. &c. 
On October 12th, we have a State Paper of Count Cavour on 
the condition of things in Southern Italy, and we read— 
By way of confirmation of the disorders to which the Sardinian Minister 
alludes as being rife in the kingdom of Naples, I snbmit the following items 
news. 
Now why should Our Own Correspondent “ confirm the dis- 
orders ?” It seems a very needless and rather a wicked business. 
Doubtless, what he means is “ to confirm,” not “ the disorders,” 
but the truth of what Count Cavour says about the disorders ; 
but if this is what he means, it is not what he says. Then, what 
is “alluding to as being rife?’ The Count’s style is anything 
but allusive ; he tells us quite straightforwardly what he means. 
And again, what is “to submit items of news?” Submit them 
to what or to whom? However, we half forgive the writer for 
condescending to end in a good, plain Teutonic word like “‘news,” 
instead of talking big about “information” and “ intelligence.” 
One very important part of a Correspondent’s business is to 
translate various things from French and other languages into 
English. Now there is nothing in this world so hard as to 
translate well. The Jupiter Co ndent, however, makes very 
easy work of it. Change the endings of the words—though, if 
the word ends in -ation, don’t so much as change its ending—and 
the French at once becomes English. Good French cannot be 
turned into good English by any such easy process; but we 
believe it answers _—_ for turning Imperial French into 
Jupiter English. Imperial French is a dialect of its own, of 
which nobody has yet published a dictionary, and which we freely 
confess that we cannot understand. We have the very faintest 
notions about “ complications” and “ questions” and “ situations” 
—about “ the logic of facts,” and about the “ facts” themselves 
as soon as they become “accomplished.” What, we humbly 
ask, is “‘an accomplished fact?” Somebody once said something 
was “un fait accompli.” We can understand the words being 
said once; but we cannot understand their becoming, even in 
French, a permanent technicality; still less can we allow 
that, by changing the endings, the words are clothed with any 
meaning whatever in English. Yet the Jupiter, not long 
es, the Jupiter himself, not a mere Correspondent, but ‘Tom 
‘owers with his own hand—gave us a whole leading article on 
the duty of “ adhesion to accomplished facts.” 
© yij, Tob P0éyparog’ we Kai cepvdv Kai reparwoec. 
We know from Homer that the speech of is different 
from that of men. But how is a poor sorte teva neither of 
Olympus nor of the Tuileries, first to set about accomplishing his 
fact, and then, when he has accomplished it, to set about adhering 
to it? What is “ adhering to a fact,” whether accomplished or 
lands, donkeys are mpa which may fai trans- 
lated “facts.” Facts” of kinds are, we stub- 
born things ; still a well-taught animal of the kind might be truly 
called “an yer fact,” and his rider, if properly accom- 
plished also, might be truly said to “adhere” to him. This is 
the only literal and tical sense which we can get out of 
the admonition. To be sure, we have a faint general notion that 
the precept bidding us to adhere to accomplished facts may mean 
something like not “ kicking against the pricks,” or that “ what 
can’t be cured must be endured ;” but if this is what the Jupiter 
means, why on earth cannot the Jupiter say so? 


THE REGRETS OF WEALTH. 


D2 JOSE DE SALAMANCA is a very rich man in @ 
country where most people are poor, and a very en ising 
man in a country where, untilrecently, enterprise hasnot often been 
met with. He is the great railway contractor of Spain, and has 
done and won more, perhaps, than any other Spaniard of his day. 
This fortunate individual is said to po one railway as his own 
private property, and to derive from it a monthly profit of sooo/. 
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And not cnly has he shown Spain how railways and money are to be 
made, but he has offered to the world the spectacle of a Spaniard 
with as wide ideas of possible operations as were ever possessed 
by the countrymen of Cortes and Pizarro when Spain was at the 
head of European commerce. He has opened a central line in 
Portugal, helped to make a great line in America, and engaged 
to make a third in Naples. He has had a career like that of the 
richest and most fortunate hero of the most ambitious novels. 
A few years ago he was a poor student at Granada, and 
then a connexion with the press threw him in the way of 
greater things. He has thus begun low and ended high, 
and within a few years has made himself one of the most impor- 
tant men in Spain, and has heaped together piles of gold. This 
is the exact realization of what the = of Paris, and perhaps 
some part of the youth of London, dream of as the brightest lot 
that can befal humanity. But the great man himself does not 
seem to think so. A number of _— students and writers lately 
asked him to an economical feast, prompted apparently by 
curiosity to know whether he would come. Lither as a stroke 
of wit or to do themselves honour, they filled the centre of the 
table with a heap of volumes by standard authors. Not only 
did Cresus come, but he quite enjoyed the heap of books in the 
centre of the banquet, ont moralized on the event. He assured 
his hearers that they would have nothing to gain by changing 
lots with him. Riches had not brought him happiness, and study 
and familiarity with celebrated books seemed to him a much 
greater advantage. “A man,” he remarked, “who can satisfy 
all his wishes has no more enjoyment. Keep to the course you 
have entered on. Rothschild’s celebrity will expire on the day 
of his death. Immortality can be earned, not bought.” 


It is a great mistake to suppose that when rich men utter 
such complaints of the emptiness of riches, and when busy men 
assert their nothingness in comparison with the calm immor- 
tality of genius, they are only trifling with their audience and 
uttering platitudes which they care nothing about. Itis one of the 
amusing paradoxes of Bentham that no man was ever sincere in 
saying that the excess of wealth was useless to him, for every 
one who said so would at once ue his opinion if any one 
proposed to him to give up the superfluity he possessed. Cer- 
tainly no rich man ever thought that if everything else remained 
thesame—his habits, tastes, and memories—thelossof unnecessary 
wealth would be a matter of indifference to him. For the sense 
of loss must be felt when there is nothing to counterbalance it ; 
and if he still remained a man to whom the notion of getting or 
possessing large wealth was familiar, he would feel the depriva- 
tion, and yet would not acquire the perception of any different 
kind of Seamedite emotion. What the rich man contrasts, 
in speaking of the uselessness of wealth, is not himself as he 
is with himself rather less rich, but himself as he is with 
himself leading a very different kind of life, and habi- 
tually dwelling on avery different set of ideas. But when 
he makes the latter contrast, he may er if he is a man of 
sensibility and of sound judgment, be startled at the very little 
good that wealth in excess does him. It is quite true that great 
wealth has little to do with the gain of ot and as the 
world is most ready to ere this truth from the mouth of 

eat capitalists, it is quite right they should preach the sermon. 

hat use is there in great wealth to the man who makes it? 
It is only a very little that can be spent in personal enjoyment, 
unless the spender is prepared to gather a host of idle thieves 
about his person. Show will use up money, but then what is 
the good of show? Good dinners and good horses are almost the 
only clear personal gains that wealth brings to a busy man ; and 
health puts so rigid a limit on the enjoyment of the first, and 
time on that of the second, that a very rich man cannot really 
et more pleasure out of them than a moderately rich man. 
t any one calculate the expense of a good dinner for one 
person, and then add a sovereign to it, and he has arrived at all 
that a millionaire can really get through as a daily repast. The 
same thing holds good in every item of strictly personal ex- 
penditure. Boundless wealth can find little scope in going beyond 
the standard of ordinary comfort. Then, if the millionaire is a 
married man, and has children, his excess of money is of the most 
doubtful advantage to them orhim. His wife is separated from 
him by society in his rare moments of relaxation, and he has the 
misery, or at least the dread, of seeing his sons assume the rank 
of idle parvenus and his daughters courted for their money. 
Some enthusiasts have a notion that it must be delightful to 
have a large fortune to do good with, and that the capitalist can 
have the sweet triumph of drying up tears wherever he goes. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. A busy man can only give 
away avery small part of his income without having reason to 
apprehend that he is doing more harm than good. To give 
away judiciously in charity 10,000/. a year—a sum which would 
not & excessive for a man with a private railway as one little 
item in his property—would take up the whole time, attention, 
and thought of a very clever, prudent, and perfectly unoccupied 
man. A man like Senor Salamanca would only corrupt the most 
impudent of his dependents if he attempted to give away such 
asum. It must be remembered that we are not now speaking of 
men with large ancestral estates, and an acknowledged position, 
claims, and duties. The happiness of such persons would demand 
a separate inquiry. But so far as the happiness of men like 
Senor Salamanca goes, we think it is indisputably true that “ the 
man who can satisfy all his wishes has no more enjoyment.” 


But then there is just as much illusion about the pleasures of 
study and the ideal student, as there is about the pleasures of 
wealth and the ideal capitalist. Senor Salamanca recommended 
that his hearers, instead of seeking to imitate him, should go on 
studying and win the immortality of Lope de Vega and Cer- 
vantes. It sounds handsome in a rich man to pay this tribute 
to genius ; but really it is quite “a dream of youth” that stu- 
dents, as a body, win anything like immortality. What they do 

t is a mode of passing their time that is not unpleasant to 

em, and a little money. A student’s reputation is generally a 
local, a passing, and an uncertain one. His criticism, or his 
edition, or his history, will cheer or bore his friends, and in- 
struct or confuse his scholars, and he then gives way to some 
one else. Nor, again, is the student by any means indiffe- 
rent to money. People do not in real life go on contentedly 
reading folios with nothing to eat and drink but a crust 
of hard bread and a jug of flat water. They like their little 
comforts, and are filled with their little ambitions. The English 
universities, for example, are places of study, and the older 
residents there are engaged in the highest sphere of educa- 
tion. The fellows of colleges are provided with the necessaries 
of life, and may, if they please, devote their lives tostudy. Do they 
doso? The great bulk of the resident members of each university 
consists of men who are neither idle nor industrious, who neither 
care for learning nor despise it, and who are filled with a chronic, 
patient, helpless longing for more money. ‘The student of fiction 
is a very different being. There are or have been—very rarely, 
but still sometimes—people who have led the life of the imaginary 
student, or seemed to do so. That any amount of intellectual 
labour or acquirement will preserve a man’s memory beyond his 
own generation is quite uncertain. Those writers who have won 
immortality have often taken very little pains to deserve it. 
Goldsmith, for instance, came into his posthumous celebrity on 
very cheap terms. But whether they win immortality or not, 
there certainly are persons to whom poverty is welcome, and to 
whom intellectual effort makes up for the loss of what most men 
care for in life. Very probably such men may have more secret 
griefs and repinings than they care to own. But still no one can 
deny that such men may be found; only it is an utter mistake to 
suppose they are anything but exceptions. They do not form 
the type of what is called a student. When a man resolves, or is 
advised, to take up one line of life rather than another—when he 
resides, for instance, as a college tutor, instead of going out into 
the world to make money—he has not before him the life of the 
student of fiction, nor his deadness to regret and absence of 
desire. He takes a thing that happens to suit him, and he takes 
it with all its disadvantages. ‘The student is quite as likely, in 
the musings of after-dinner melancholy, to regret sincerely that 
he is not a capitalist as the capitalist that he is not a student. 

It is curious to observe in how great a degree both of these 
illusions—the illusion that invests with romance the life of Monte 
Cristo and the illusion that invests with romance the life of the 
“ Searcher after the True”—are pure creations of literature, and 
how nice and just a line the common sense of mankind holds in 
estimating the advantages of wealth and study. Perhaps both 
Monte Cristo and_ the sort of character in Sir E. Lytton’s 
novels who shuts himself up in a country house at the age of 
twenty to read all the minor Platonists, are a little out of 
date now, and have been superseded in England by more com- 
monplace heroes. But they had their hour of fashion here, and 
the Monte Cristo type at least has long held possession of 
Continental imaginations. Those optimist philosophers who 
think that all illusions are lovely and useful in their 
way may be inclined to hope that the fictions of wealth 
may have encouraged enterprise, and that the fictions of study 
may have stimulated the energies of mechanics’ institutes. 
But sometimes the veil should be removed from all illusions, 
and the revelations of a capitalist are the best practical answer 
that the visions excited by the Monte Cristo of romance 
ean receive. In the long run, common sense will prevail, and 
common sense teaches now exactly what common sense taught 
ages before the fictions of wealth and study were invented. 
Money is a very good thing, and full of solid comfort ; and study 
is a noble thing, and profits the mind. But the advantages of 
both must be measured by the limits of practical life. There are 
better things than money, and better things than study, and 
great disappointments attend each. Long ago the world found 
out that such things are “vanity,” and long ago the world 
decided that, although they were “vanity,” they were well 
worth cultivating. Solomon also long ago told us what, in the 
midst of disappointments, does not disappoint us. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SCHISM AMONGST THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CLERGY. 

Ler: TS of discontent are fermenting within the bosom 

of the Roman Catholic Church which have not as yet at- 
tracted general attention. Hitherto, indeed, they could have had 
interest only for the philosopher contemplating human events 
as the slow evolutions of generations. But now that Rome, 
in its quality of Papal metropolis, is subjected to the full 
vortex of the Italian crisis, features heretofore carefully hidden 
beneath the sleek and studiedly uniform exterior of ecclesiastical 
demureness are likely to be brought into rapid. prominence, 
and to become elements of importance in the solution of 
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the great practical problems obtruded on politicians by what 
is pending in Italy. For between the influence of a Po 
the object of cordial approval on the part of his Church, 
and a Pope grudgingly obeyed and secretly censured by a large 
portion of his flock, there would be the same difference as be- 
tween the power of Garibaldi in the enjoyment of his soldiers’ 
implicit confidence and that of the King of Naples labouring 
under his well-appointed army’s utter distrust. We do not mean to 
imply that the wholesale and determined spirit of desertion 
which animated the King of Naples’s select tdhewen is a picture 
of what the Pope has already come to. We do not in the least 
assume to read the future of the ecclesiastical agitation which 
we believe to exist. Our object is merely to note its possibly 
very pertinent bearings upon the great problem how to settle 
Italy. At this time, indeed, it is out of the question to define 
a movement which is as yet only in an inorganic state. It is 
sufficient to verify the important fact, that what from afar seems 
a natural and almost impregnable safety-ground for the Hol 
Father in distress proves on or to afford him, in his 
present emergencies, very little, if any, firm footing. 

The discontent we have in view is not reducible within 
any category of recognised opinions hostile to the Roman 
Church. No shade of Protestants, from Exeter Hall to Oriel, 
nor any sect of dogmatists or philosophers, would recognise 
itself exactly in the views that actuate an opposition against the 
Vatican from within the pale of its own society. Indeed, these 
views do not admit of being brought within one system. They 
proceed from different individual points, being in each case the 
instinctive expression of feelings brought home in the course of 
professional experiences. Whatever their intrinsic worth may 
therefore be—and thereon we venture no opinion—the frame of 
mind that is giving rise to them is an indicator of impressions 
that have been produced on candid natures by their experiences 
in varied walks of the present Papal world, and, as such, they 
merit notice. 

The elements of opposition of which we have now to speak are 
to be found scattered through all layers of Catholic society—from 
the mendicant brotherhoods to the selecter circle in contact 
with the Vatican. In that locality, indeed, they are pretty 
abundant. ‘The class more or less connected with this 
region, which is affected with a characteristic kind of dis- 
content, may be called the politicians of the Church. By 
this denomination we do not mean men haunting the Vatican 
merely in the sedulous pursuit of selfish and worldly in- 
trigues, to supplant a rival and to fileh emolument. Low 

lace-hunters of this sort have in them nothing distinctive of 
me. ‘They teem in every Court, and are to be met with in 
every walk of human existence. We are speaking of persons who 
reverently contemplate Rome as the Christian metropolis—the 
seat of the vast See of Christendom—but whom a political turn 
of mind draws rather to tle general administration of its inte- 
rests than to the management of professional details. At first sight, 
the dissatisfaction of these political divines at the way in which 
the Pope is administering the Church might seem concentrated 
in a concrete hostility to Antonelli. But it is of a much more 
comprehensive nature. ‘These men dislike the Cardinal, not 
because of his office, but because he has lent himself to 
measures with the principles of which they disagree. It is 
possible that they may over-estimate the value of points on 
which they are evidently disposed to lay the utmost stress. 
They are essentially antiquarian divines, whose studious 
minds are imbued with the better traditions of early Canon Law, 
before its spirit had undergone the arbitrary action of Papal 
injunctions and the modifications consequent on the Decrees of 
Trent. These theologians ascribe the troubles of the Church 
solely to an undue expansion of Papal authority for which they 
find no warrant in their cherished text-books. They would 
rejoice in some revival of the more republican equality of the 
primitive Church. In fact, their disposition sets towards Con- 
stitutionalism in the ecclesiastical body, and a Council is a 
favourite vision to their minds. 

If we pursue our inquiry, we discover that the divine of this 
class, from whatever country he may come, if he can be 
got to speak, has to complain of some private grievance 
of his own particular community, always in the same sense. 
The Austrian, the Frenchman, the Englishman, alike shake 
their heads in silent displeasure at a systematic interference 
with customs, liberties, and practices that had been sanctioned 
by the Church in bygone days of undoubted orthodoxy. Each 
has to mourn some alteration in the ancient constitution of 
his establishment, made under the influence of inexperienced 
and overweening counsellors who are , a — and 
education wholly foreign to the spirit of ies they 
are dealing with. Let us take, for instance, the bulk of 
our Roman Catholic countrymen of ancient date, and it will 
be found that their guarded expressions indicate the keenest 
disgust at the self-inflated upstarts—in an_ ecclesiastical 
sense—who have usurped the absolute direction of their concerns. 
By them the influence of Cardinal Wiseman and Monsignore 
Talbot—the Pope’s oracular advisers in English matters—is 
deprecated as a misfortune for the interests of the body, which 
are sacrificed to an overbearing vanity and a contemptuous 
disregard for very positive local conditions. The real adherents 
of these two prelates are to be found almost solely in the ranks 
of converts—persons naturally given to an excessive enthusiasm 


for the dogma of infallibility and a sovereign blindness to matters 
of fact. Hence, in the eyes of a large As poe of their fellow- 
religionists, these dignitaries are looked at as representing new 
elements unknown to the established and hereditary spirit of 
English Cathclicism. Indeed, the growing disgust of the best 
sections of the Anglo-Catholic community at the way in which 
its interests are compromised by the overweening arrogance and 
the blustering superciliousness of Cardinal Wiseman, has inspired 
remonstrances which ought to have at least commanded attention 
in the Vatican. The main object of the Cardinal's last journey 
to Rome was to plead in — before the Pope against a string 
of most serious charges brought against his episcopal adminis- 
tration by his own coadjutor—a prelate in the enjoyment of uni- 
versal respect and esteem, and who has never delighted in ostenta- 
tious displays of offensive vulgarities. But all such representations 
either fall dead upon the ear of Pius IX., entranced in favouritism, 
or, if heard, are sharply rejected, to the confirmation of the dis- 
content which, however outwardly suppressed, is affecting the 
hearts of the political divines with uneasy forebodings about the 
future of the Church. By what practical measures these theo- 
logians would propose to restore the evidently shaken harmony 
between ecclesiastical and lay society we cannot tell. It is pro- 
bable that, with the meekness of truly pious natures, they have 
never had the hardihood to push their speculations to the point 
of facing steadily the prospect of a convulsion that yet involun- 
tarily haunts their peace of mind. In fact, the scope of their 
views—in so far as already developed—is very limited. They 
simply desire some administrative remanipulation of the esta- 
blished economy, and by no means indicate any readiness for an 
intellectual shock capable of setting the mind of the age—or more 
especially of the orthodox Roman Catholic Church—thinking in 
a new direction. 

But this profounder vein is not wanting within the pale of 
Catholic society. The starting point for this deeper impulse on 
the part of some ecclesiastics is their perception of the practical 
divorce pronounced between the Roman Church, in her present 
attitude, and the positive claims of modern society. This the 
men of this class deplore as totally contrary to the nature of a 
Church which they regard as designed to be the ark of civilization. 
They maintain that no antagonism on principle exists between 
orthodoxy and freedom of self-government or the aspiration 
to national independence. A disposition to such views is very 
prevalent amongst the Benedictines, who, mindful of their bright 
antecedents, have preserved amongst monastic brotherhoods an 
honourable distinction for scholarship. They would fain cherish 
the belief that, as in the dark ages, so also in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, their community may be able to prove itself the adequate 
guardian of advanced knowledge and thought. Several dis- 
tinguished Benedictines have accordingly expressed political 
opinions so little in accordance with the old forms of government 
as to expose the order to much suspicion. Father Tosti, who 
ranks high amongst Italian historians, was obliged to fly the 
Kingdom of Naples, because, in his History of the Lombard 
League, he had given vent to a national sentiment; and his 
monastery—Monte Cassino—the finest repository of monastic 
erudition in the world, was robbed of its presses by order of 
the King. In the Pope’s States, the Benedictines have of late 
been looked at with an evil eye; and their far-famed cradle— 
the original foundation at Subiaco, by St. Benedict—has been 
subject to jealous watch on the part of the Papal police. Yet 
the revolutionary significance of this state of feeling must not 
be exaggerated. Perhaps the most that can be said is that 
these refined ecclesiastics would only batile with divided 
zeal and lukewarm affection in behalf of the Papacy in its 
present attitude and conformation. As propounders of a distinct 
political doctrine, they must be without influence on the present 
temper of Italy, for they are still followers of that most visionary 
and happily obsolete notion—Guelphism—which dreams of the 
Pope at once absorbing Italy and presiding over Christendom, 
combining in his person the incongruous attributes of active 
Sovereign over an aspiring people and of impassive Patriarch 
of cosmopolitan congregations. But, indirectly, the action of 
these ecclesiastics is important, in so far as the peculiarly inoffen- 
sive and historical cast of their views secures their admission into 
timid circles that thereby become inoculated with ideas which, 
however rudimentary and often absurd, still run on the subject 
of Reform in the existing position of the Church. 


The boldest and completest expression, within the range of 
purely ecclesiastical speculation, that has as yet been given to the 
tendencies embedded in this vein of thought, has proceeded from 
the ardent genius of Rosmini. He would have been a remarkable 
man if he had lived in another age. He might have rivalled the emi- 
nence of St. Francis of Assisi or St. Thomas Aquinas. Rosmini 
was a model of studious and ascetic devotion without morbidness, 
and combined the most godly holiness of mind with keen powers 
of metaphysical reasoning. His speculative efforts were directed 
to bring into harmony the abstruse problems mooted by the most 
modern schools of philosophy with the teaching of the Church. 
Into the merits of Rosmini’s system we cannot enter here. It is 
enough to allude to the immense consequences that might result 
from a mode of discussion which, with the most ect good 
faith, did not shrink from exposing the rusty framework of cut- 
and-dried scholasticism to the full tide of contemporary specula- 
tion. But Rosmini, who felt essentially the vocation of an 
apostle, strove in addition to effect the practical propagation of 
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his ideas within the pale of Roman Catholic society. In a highly 
remarkable book, the Five Wounds of the Church, he dwelt on 
what he held to be the shortcomings in her discip'ine, without, 
however, being hurried into the tone of a disser ter. Indeed, 
his language was ever so devout, his deportment so ag eye C 
and the temper of his teaching so reverent, that in the ear 
days of Pius IX. he was designated Cardinal in petto—a nomi- 
nation which, after the return from Gaeta, shared the fate of 
many other good intentions. To carry out, therefore, his design 
of instilling new vigour into the Church, Rosmini established 
an Order which received the Pope’s sanction and goes by his 
name. It was the founder's intention that it should prove an 
instrument for spreading sound education and combating what 
he considered the pernicious influence of the Jesuits. To the 
nursing of this infant establishment the last days of this pious 
man were devoted in the retreat where he sought peace from 
malignant detraction. That this institution will ever gai 
importance dreamt for it by the founder is not likely. It was an 
anachronism of a piece with his whole cast of mind. Still it has 
not been without effect in grin some impulse to ecclesiastical 
intellect—especially in the orth of Italy—and its houses now 


amount to about twenty. 
This enmity to the Jesuits, openly avowed by Rosmini, is par- 
ticipated by many of the Catholic clergy, and forms the bond of 


another set of ecclesiastical malcontents. It has attained a 
publicity not common to such clerical bickerings through the 
remarkable History of Clement XIV., by the Oratorian Father 
Theiner. In that book this learned divine—an inmate of the 
Vatican —has written the most complete justification of the 

ression of the order, vouched by documents never before 


su 
pu fished. There are many other individual points which have 
supplied various congregations with specific grievances against 
the inistration of Pius IX. on which we cannot dwell. We 
will only notice the striking attitude assumed by the Dominicans 
in reference to his greatest ecclesiastical act—the decree of the 
dogma of Immaculate Conception. —. in its unambiguous 
condemnation by their great divine, St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Dominicans not only vehemently opposed its enactment, but in 
many localities even refused to join in the official rejoicings con- 
sequent upon its ulgation. They have bowed to the de- 
cision of the Church, but with a grudging assent which is noto- 
rious. All these elements of opposition may seem so vague as 
to be incapable of exercising any influence upon the practical 
blems with which the Holy See has got to deal at present. 
his is correct in so far as none of these sets of opinions contain 
the adequate solution of those problems, although several tend 
towards such a result. But it is decidedly incorrect, in con- 
nexion with the ey which these views present of defection 
from the Papacy in the policy pursued by it with reference to 
these questions. This has become very a nt on the occasion 
of the Bull of Excommunication launched by the Pope against 
his assailants in the Romagna. Not only was this Bull opposed 
before its promulgation, but since then strong remonstrances 
against it on canonical grounds have been presented to the Pope 
by eminent divines and even Cardinals. 
’ But the kind of influence which the bulk of the Italian clergy 
may be expected to exert on the issue of the struggle in 
which the Holy See is engaged in behalf of its temporal pos- 
sessions may be best inferred from an estimate of the Enposition 
which animates that portion of the body which really comes in 
daily and close contact with the people—the mendicant friars 
and the working priesthood. It is evident that upon their un- 
flinching zeal and devotion must rest the only chance for the 
Papacy ultimately to counteract the present strong tide of 
national sentiment by a more favourable turn of opinion. For 
it is possible that the existing temper of the Italian populations 
might be ern 3 in the end by an unfaltering propagandism 
on the part of their immediate spiritual ministers, although it is 
certain that the views of a foreign and erudite clergy will never 
touch their hearts. Now, throughout Italy, the Capucins form 
an exception to the unpopularity that attaches to monastic 
orders. Unlettered, uncouth, and unclean, the Capucin is of all 
iests the freest from the harsh spirit of caste. Living with 
e people, and subsisting on their alms, he has preserved the 
feelings natural to the humbler classes from which he has him- 
self sprung. Hence the Capucin is popular in the peasant’s 
ho d, where he is cheerfully weicomed to the pittance that 
has been set aside for him. In return, he is honourably known 
for never failing to respond to any call upon his professional 
services. When, disturbed in the middle of the night by a 
summons to a poor man’s sick-bed, the cwrato is likely to 
himself suddenly ailing, the ay tee goes at once abroad to 
comfort his stricken chum in the humble cottage where often he 
has been treated to its homely best. This constant intercourse 
with the people makes the Capucins sympathize with their miseries, 
their grievances, and their aspirations. They havea lively sense of 
the Vatican authorities being not merely spiritual dignitaries 
but very grinding taskmasters, and their reverence towards them 
has been largely qualified by one im t element which 
is strongly elicited by the questions of the day. For the Capu- 
eins’ vows of mendicancy cannot dispose them to any especial 
enthusiasm in behalf of a struggle for temporalities which they 
perceive must involve fresh sacrifices on the part of the people 
without doing them any good. A similar process of reasoning is 
the bulk of the country clergy. 


It is well known how low is the average condition of Italian 
parish priests. However they may figure as members of the 
ruling caste, they enjoy little of its wealth. For these men the 
States of the Church cannot be expected to have the attrac- 
tion of a property. They get no more of their good things 
than the pauper gets of the dainty dinners which he may contrive 
to peep at from the street Grows the ground-floor window. 
Consequently there is no reason whatever why this class should 
be disposed to an enthusiastic devotion for the defence of the 
Holy See’s territories against invaders, unless the assailants should 
threaten to aggravate their already painful condition. They might, 
on the contrary, be e: easily to acquiesce in a rule offering 
to their poverty the boon of a somewhat more comfortable position. 
This is what is unmistakeably happening. With profound grief 
the melancholy conviction has forced itself upon the more candid 
minds in the Vatican, that the bulk of the country clergy, per- 
fectly satisfied with their treatment by the new Government, are 
quietly forsaking all agitation in behalf of interests that affect 
merely the Chair of St. Peter. The ecclesiastical dignitaries in 
the provinces cling, of course, to Rome, but the rank and file of 
the clergy—sprung from the people, and little above the peasant 
in instruction—are rapidly acquiescing in the rule of Victor 
Emmanuel, and certainly show no intention of engaging in a 
struggle against his Government at the price of personal sacrifices. 
This feeling, which is very decided on the part of two such 
important bodies as the Capucins and lower clergy, is an ominous 
oven of supreme significance. We think it justifies the in- 
erence that, as regards a defence of the States of the Church, 
the Papacy has already exhausted the whole of AF ee 
armoury in the bolts that have proved so signally ess. 


BEGGARS AND THEIR DUPES. 


iv Mr. Caxton had ever finished his History of Human Error, 
an Appendix on the History of Human Gullibility would 
have been a very interesting supplement to his labours. Dupes 
do not generally tell the world much about the way in which they 
have been duped, so that the subject is still in a great degree 
untrodden ; and one of the moat interesting of human relations— 
that of the pigeon and the crow—is still very much a matter of 
surmise. occasional glimpses we obtain of the system by 
which a large portion of society live upon a still larger, tend to 
assure that the more we know of ann, wa that are duped, and 
the devices that dupe them, the deeper will be our respect for 
the inconceivable simplicity of human nature. 

It is an old complaint that impostors use the best and purest 
part of our nature for their vile pu What, for instance, 
can be a purer and more touching emotion than the interest 
which a member of Parliament feels in his constituents? How 
open his heart is to them when it is closed to all besides! Rough 
and stern to others, he is never so to them. How, in the midst 
of the weary bustle of a life of dignified toil, the sight of them 
recalls all its native benignity to his countenance, and more than 
its native blandness to his tongue ! The world calls him hardened, 
worldly,scheming. Evenhisfamily may not always beableto pierce 
the crust which care forms round his heart Tull they have seen 
him with an elector, they do not know how much gentleness and 
warmth that cold exterior conceals. A painter ougkt never to 
venture upon painting a member of Parliament until he has 
studied him under the conditions of an unexpected interview with 
an influential constituent. And yet this special tenderness makes 
them favourite victims of imposture. In the begging trade there 
are few better openings for a beginner than the member of Par- 
liament department. It is a species of enterprise which the 
veriest novice cannot well contrive to blunder in. ‘ No questions 
asked ” is a necessary corollary of the delicate consideration which 
a member is always solicitous to practise towards his supporters. 
He feels that it is as impossible to rely on his recollection of 
several thousand faces, seen once or twice under circumstances to 
which his memory does not willingly recur, as it would be unfeeling 
to seek to refresh it by searching questions. The only presump- 
tion upon which he can go is that the unwashed, unkempt-looking 
man who is asking for a loan of 5/., to be punctually repaid, is as 
likely to be a freeman, or even a ten-pounder, as not; and he 
knows full well that any indiscreet appeal to the police, if his 
applicant should chanee to be a real freeman, would be resented 
en masse by the whole of that independent body. So that the 
money is generally paid to any pretended elector who can rattle off 
a few local names, and aninterview with a constituent in distress 
is as inevitable and almost as pleasant an incident of a legisla- 
inn mak the legislative gull 
_ His innocence lici e the legislative av 
interesting specimen of his » Ew but he is inferior in end 
points to another specimen whose wrongs we have touched 
upon in these columns before this. The amorous gull furnishes 
the most striking illustration of the successes to which the 
begging-letter profession may attain a delicate study of 
human nature. Some letters, aimed at victims, which we 
noticed a short time ago, have brought us a batch of similar pro- 
ductions from various correspondents; and some of them are 
specimens of impudence far too curious to be hidden under a 
bushel. Their value lies in what they tell us of the greenness of 
many of that class of young men, who are in the way of “ seeing 
life,” and ‘‘ knowing what the worldis.” That they should feela 
chivalrous solici for the welfare of beautiful and accom- 
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plished young ladies of eighteen, who have no natural protector, 
and who propose a personal interview, is not, perhaps, very sur- 
prising. But that they should believe in the beauty, or the 
accomplishments, or the youth of ladies who could write such 
letters as the —, is certainly very mysterious. And yet the 
ingenious industry of composing pe | effusions must succeed 
beyond all belief, or the inventors of it would long ago have given 
up their labours in despair :— 


Deak S1r,—I lift my pen to you with all con; , because I know you 
have a noble heart. I am in immediate want of a small bank-note, as it is 
out of my power to receive any money till my arrival in London. I arrived 
here from Marseilles on Wednesday last, and my travelling expenses have 
amounted to much more than I expected. I find myself minus. Much de- 
pends upon my — arrival. I regret with agony to state that my beloved 
guardian died in the Kast. I have now no home. Her Ladyship soon gave 
me to understand that she preferred that I should take my departure. 
I never was a favourite. She used to lament my matchless beauty, my 
ful form and manners. She used to say that her daughters never would get 
husbands as long as I was pee &e. &e. 

Thank God I am off, but [ am alone, left now without a protector. Young— 
only just turned 18—I shall never cease to mourn the loss of my dearly beloved 
gor I am now free to do, to act as I please, with means cient to 

ve very genteelly. Iamcomingto London. No one shall know where to find 
me. I mean to remain quite secluded till I am 21, and then, then—I mean 
to be brilliant. I have been the boast of every Continental Court. ‘ Still do 
not imagine me vain. No; I the mild, and tle, amiable qualities 
of my adored mother, and the high spirit of my dear father. I write to 

» you, in confidence, and upon my arrival tell me, oh, say when shall 

be able to see you in your library. I ask @ private interview, because 
I wish to place in your hands for perusal all my family papers, and I have a 
few questions to ok. You know the family of my beloved, beautiful mamma ; 

u will at once recognise me, for I am her living image. On my arrival in 

I shall drive to the Hyde Park Hotel, and remain there till I am able 
to arrange myself somewhere. Trusting —- upon that nobleness and 
amiability of al so peculiar to you, this night I shall sleep, I hope. I ar- 
rived ill and fatigued; I am better now, t' God. I shall personally remit 
the amount you send me, dear ——, and never shall I cease to be Fg: 

I hope I have the honour to be, your most faithful, 
Poste Restante, France. 


We have seen several others very much in the same style. 
The story is generally varied a little; the handwritings are sus- 
piciously akin ; and the English is sufficiently Gallicized to point 
to an origin in the classic land of ingenious frauds. The lady is 
always young, always beautiful, and always asks for 5/., and 
promises to remit the amount at a private interview. The “con- 
sideration” of the request is usually expressed in some such 
terms as “ Request anything of me—I shall deny you not ;” or 
words equally ample. The villain is sometimes a stepfather, 
sometimes a mother-in-law ; and they are always people of title. 
One fair applicant suffers all kinds o —— from a Marquis. 
Another is turned out of doors by the Countess. The following 
is very remarkable for the peculiar morality it contains, and the 
pi pee contradiction, to an Englishman’s eyes, between the 
offer made and the character assumed. The idearunning through 
it, and which it is intended the dupe should conceive, evidently 
is that any one who has married for love must prove an easy 
conquest :— 

Mosr yosie Lorp,—Oh pardon this intrusion—I know your Lordship’s 
noble disposition—and I feel that with all confidence I 7 a great 
favour. { am in urgent want of a 5/. note—would my Lord have the good- 
ness to enclose that in a letter to me—and request anything of me on my 
arrival, and I shall deny you not. Having married contrary to the cold and 
selfish views of my aunt, I have in consequence offended past forgiveness. 
My beloved husband has gone to the Crimea—the Countess declined to 
receive me on my return to Paris, from Marseilles, where I bade adieu to my 
dear husband, my sole protector, for a short time, I hope. My expenses 
having amounted to much more than I had caleulated—my y at this 
Hotel, along with my maid, in consequence of a slight indisposifion—it not 
being in my power to receive any money till my arrival in London—also not 
wishing to expose my position—then again, being so renowned for my 
beauty and youth, in the absence of my lawful protect dvantage might 
be taken of my position by too many, for I conceive, however lively and gay 
a lady is, nothing is so dear yet so brittle as her fine reputation. 

I ask you, my Lord—all honour I give to you, and I entreat you to oblige 
me—lI shall gratefully remit the amount as soon as _ after my arrival 
in London, which will. be by the first steamer—after I receive what 1 implore 
your Lordship to enclose. Like my lamented mother, one of England’s 
greatest beauties, your Lordship will find me much grown—I am in agony 
at the coldness oa cruel treatment of my aunt, my last earthly relative—the 
only sister of my lamented father, so unlike him, and she a widow—her 
Ladyship I do think fancies she will 77 again, she wished me to marry a 
rich old Brazilian—I feared my fate, and so married in haste for love—so 
far I am happy, and hope to be happier still. 

I hope I shall ever have the honour to be 
Your Lordship’s most faithful, 
***# 


Poste Restante, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 


This extraordinary device for raising money has been pursued 
over five or 

We must 
therefore assume that there really are men in the world—and 
fast men, too—who believe all about “the Countess” and “her 
Ladyship,” and imagine that the kind of women who write to 
them for bank-notes, and offer them private interviews without 
a shadow of acquaintance are the sort of people who are “the boast 
of every Continental Court.” A girl brought up like the female 
Quixote might possibly swallow these stories; and perhaps 
the devotees of Mr. Prince might think them worthy of consi- 
deration. But that they should have imposed upon young 


entlemen of large fortunes and loose morality, whose wild oats 

ve probably been connived at under the impression that it 
would teach them “to know what's what,” almost makes one 
spook ct to hear that the Household a Baigad e have gone in a body 
to be received at the Agapemione. 


e have another in our 


batch of feminine ing-letters which it is worth while to 
print, simply for its eccentricity :— . 


Evening. 
I suppose I ought to begin with a whole stri of apologies for writing to 
you at all (and I really am ashamed of myself), but I am sure you will prefer 
my “coming to the point” at once. The fact is, then, that, al we are 
tolarshly seepestable people (Papa is a collector), I never had a silk dress in 
my life ; that I have set my heart on having one, which will cost four pounds, 
and that I have written to you to ask you to give methe four pounds. There, 
I dare say you think I am mad, but Iam not. I have been hearing so much 
of you ly, of your wealth, of your kindness ; some one told me that you 
never refused money for charitable and oh! it would be really charity 


for purposes, 
7 me what ? ask. Only fancy, a girl, tolerably good looking, and 


eighteen years old, not sessing, never having , a silk dress! 
fancy your wife (I hi you were married), fancy your daughters (if you 
have any), think what they would feel if they had not one! Most likely you 
will say there is no i between wa, and. pochaps these may ues bo; 


but, remember it is one silk dress I wish for, while, of course, they have no end. 
If you are as rich as pore mg, Sax pounds cannot be as much to you as 
four e are to me, and / am sure I would give that to make any one happy ; 
and I am not good, whilst every one says you are. I know it would be per- 
fect madness to write to amy one else, as I have written to you; but how ean 
I despair when I wy at Eat ee I have not sent my own name and 
address, for 1 felt so ly ashamed ; but if you really wish to know it I 
will send it. Hoping, or rather wishing, you may grant my request. 
I am, yours most > 

Post Office, Camden Town. 

P.S.—I have one more favour to ask, which, as a gentleman, I do not think 
you will refuse, and that is, that if you determine not to give me what I have 
so unceremoniously asked for (and how can I otherwise?) you will 
write and tell me so, instead of treating my letter with the “silent contempt” 
which perhaps it merits. A. H. 

This is rather to be regarded as a specimen of the popular habit 
of regarding the very small class of charitable men as general 
booty than as a case of an attempt to dupe. It is of course 
possible that it was a trick of some forger, who merely wanted a 
wares for the purpose of imitation. But the internal evidence 
of the letter is against such a suspicion. It is probably a genuine 
piece of impudence. But it is curious as furnishing an illustra- 
tion of the readiness with which the habit of giving is construed 
into a general obligation to give to everybody. The only 
sympathy which the mass of men and women have to bestow 
upon munificence is an immediate desire to share in the scramble. 


A. 


THE TIMES ON THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION. 


Ore of the most remarkable peculiarities of the Zimes, and 
no doubt one of the most important conditions of its enor- 
mous influence, is to be found in the skill and gravity with whieh 
it occasionally talks nonsense. There is a large proportion of 
mankind to whose intellectual comfort not merely platitudes, but 
platitudes based on fallacies, are all but indispensable. A 
newspaper, therefore, which reflects, with an instinctive skill 
which is perfectly wonderful, both the strong and the weak 
points of average Englishmen, is obliged to be able every 
now and then to bring out of its treasures observations upon 
the most important subjects which at first sight appear as ill- 
placed in its columns as bad grammar and bad spelling would be 
in the reports of the Civil Service Commissioners. A year ago 
the Times reviewed Dr. Cumming not merely favourably, but re- 
spectfully. That persons accustomed to form the opinions of the 
— upon important matters should fail to discover, from 
is very style, that he was a mere quack, even if they 
did not take the pains to fathom the depths of his egregious 
ignorance, was at first sight surprising. One might have sup- 
that, whatever faults the Zimes may have, it would not 
ve been over-inclined to attach importance to the connexion 
between the present state of Italy and the little horn, or the seat 
of the beast; but Dr. Cumming is « privileged man. A large 
proportion of the readers of ‘the Times—average shopkeepers, 
and come: _ = who have eat had a liberal education—are 
quite incapable of a: iating his ignorance, and like the excite- 
ment of Book of Revelation translated on a 
into a sort of inspired newspaper. Times thoroughly appre- 
ciated this, and, with its unfailing instinct, treated hie with 


respect. A curious illustration of this tem was given in 
the same paper a few days ago. Dr. Va ‘the late head 
master of Harrow, had to himself in at Doncaster, and 


prefaced his performance of that “| with a few characteris- 
tically harmless observations on the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘The 
Times seized the opportunity of administering a comfortable 
narcotie to that large part of the public which hates and fears 


all speculation, and especially all theological speculation, because 
a disturbance, and involves responsi- 


The article well deserves study, not merely on account of its 
substance, but on account of its form, which gives a proof—all 
the more curious, because it is perhaps unconscious—of the low 
estimation in which the Times holds the table class to 
which from time to time it administers its Godfrey's cordial. 
The article is thrown in as a sort of m ight. After M. de 
Porsigny'sispeseh at the Lord Mayor's dinner, the state of affairs 
in Italy, and the practical operation of the French Treaty had 
been discussed, it was felt that a few words might ‘be » 
upon the unim t subject of the etate of theological thought 
in England. style of the article is admirably suited to its 
matter. Good writing would have been wasted on the’ readers 
for whom it was intended. Upon any subject for which the 
Times really cared it would never have admitted such a strange 
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piece of composition as this:—‘“ There was a Romanist theory 
the other day expounding itself immensely to its own satisfac- 
tion—first principles self-evident, conclusions necessary. Every- 
thing was arranged by pure logic, when the remark was made— 
‘This is all very fine, but what do you say to the Articles?’ 
Now there is a sceptical argument’ rising up, and the appeal is 
the same—to the Articles.” It would be natural enough to 
appeal to the Articles against a school of sceptical clergymen, 
but what is meant by a “sceptical argument rising up,” 
and what would be the use of appealing to the Articles 
against it? It would probably begin by denying their truth. 
After this, by way of enlivening the subject, the Articles are 
compared to “an intruder who does not even argue with you,” 
“‘ who simply announces that he has come to make a call, and to 
remind you of his existence,” and who declines to leave the 
room on any hint whatever. A little further on we are con- 

ted, in a sentence of eight lines, on having, “ after a period 
of considerable looseness of thought, and a general unmooring 
from the old anchorage,” a specimen of a regular good, old- 
fashioned orthodox manifesto, moderate, qualified, balanced, and 
all that, but still moulded quite upon the type of thirty years 
ago, before our recent reign of speculation commenced.” The 
vulgarity of the words in italics, and the suggestion pan gs in 
the “but still” that Dr, Vaughan’s observations would have 
been even better if they had been immoderate, unqualified, and 
unbalanced, are admirable specimens of the art of writing down 
to the capacity of a low class of readers. As we proceed, we 
learn that “‘ people have been in considerable alarm about the 
rise of a sceptical school in the Church and Universities ;” but 
“they may spare themselves their terrors. We are not a specu- 
lative nation.” Then comes another sentence of twelve lines, 
the gist of which is, that if some deluded persons i. ae that 
4 such thing as truth is attainable upon theological subjects, 
“there is no disposition to deal pact or hardly with them.” 
‘The good feeling of society” would check attempts todoso. If 
@ man is such a fool as to try to put his religious belief on solid 
foundations, he will be tolerated, but he will not be followed. 
“The great body of English thought will stop short, and but a 
small portion of*it will be inclined to pursue the perilous journey 
of adventure which these discoverers point out.” ... . “Some 
will go a certain way up the height, and play a little upon the 
edge of the cliff which overhangs the boiling gulf of waters 
below; but a peep over the precipice quite satisfies them.” 
Speculation is all very well, but it all comes to nothing. ‘ That 
is the ordinary temperament of the English mind”—people oscil- 
late first one way and then the other, and, practically, action and 
reaction are equal and opposite. 


It is easy'to understand how such articles as this come to be 
written. Toignorant — who are also comfortable they cannot 
fail to be exceedingly welcome. It must be a great relief to hear 
that it is mere nonsense and folly to suppose that any established 
opinions are likely to be shaken, and that, if there is some un- 
easiness and doubt amongst a certain number of persons of in- 
quiring mind, the average good sense of the English people will 
soon reduce them all to perfect satisfaction and acquiescence, 
in virtue of their characteristic indifference to speculation. It 
is somewhat less easy to understand how the composition and 
publication of such articles can be consistent with the self-respect 
and regard for truth of those who are responsible for them. It 
is strange that men of cultivation and reputation enough to con- 
tribute to the Zimes should not see that the ground which they 
take is precisely that which, in respect to every other subject, 
hhas been long ago abandoned. No one would ever be allowed 
to discuss political questions on the same stage in the same spirit. 
Every word of the article to which we have referred would apply 
with equal, indeed with greater, force to the maintenance of any 
existing opinion whatever. It would have suited to perfection 
an old isee addressing some young man suspected of leaning 
towards Christianity :—* Some years ago there was a deal of 
talk about the Essenes—then there were the Sadducees—but the 
great body of Jewish thought would never sympathize with 
either of them. It will be just the same with the Christians. 
The Roman maxims forbid persecution, and I know something 
of Luke and Peter, and have a respect for them ; but few of our 
countrymen will pursue the perilous journey of adventure which 
these discoverers point out. Some will goa certain way towards 
the edge of the cliff which overhangs the boiling gulf of waters 
below; but a peep will be enough. These Christians ‘expect a 
terra firma which no mortal man will ever have,’ and ‘ aim at an 
imaginary standard of truth which is always flying from its 
pursuers.’ I have no wish to deal coarsely with them, but a 
reaction is setting in. We are not a speculative nation. Never 
mind about truth; but whenever any one mentions Christianity 
to you, ask him what he makes of the Law of Moses, which has 
lasted now for some 1400 years?” 

The same advice might be, and probably is, given by the 
Baddhiste and Brahmins in ition to the hie and 
ever since the Reformation it formed the substance of the 
Roman Catholic defence against the Protestants. It never had 


the Times, “is always making starts, and people think that 


some large and full growth will be the result. ‘These are 
mere beginnings,’ they say, ‘wait for the end.’ But we 
wait and wait, and no end comes. The movement stops half- 
WAY. +5. ‘The start is immediately contiguous to a return.’” 
The two assertions of the Times are, that “we are not a specu- 
lative nation,” and that modern English history shows no pro- 
in theological speculation, but only a series of oscillations. 
tae look for a moment at the absurdity of each of these pro- 
sitions. “We are not a speculative nation.” Speculation 
ere means thought and inquiry. Would the Times assert that 
the English are not a thoughtful and inquiring people, and that 
we are afraid to think and inquire upon the most important 
of all subjects? Surely the ioe history of the country, 
especially for the last three centuries, contradicts this monstrous 
slander. All the controversies, both. religious and political, 
which finally issued in the French Revolution, originated here ; 
and one great reason why they did not produce similar results 
in this country was, that the discussion in England was not one- 
sided. If we had Bolingbroke, Hume, and the whole school of the 
Deists on one side, we had Clarke, Butler, Warburton, Dr. 
Johnson, and Paley on the other. Yet we are “not a 
speculative people’—perhaps because we have the habit of 
looking at both sides of a questicn. The assertion is just as 
untrue and —_ as absurd as the parallel assertion that we 
are not a military people. If we look at our own genera- 
tion, is it not the fact that religious controversy in a thousand 
shapes is one of the favourite employments of every class of 
the community, from the followers of Dr. Newman, in one 
direction, or Mr. Jowett in another, to those of Mr. Spurgeon or 
Dr. Cumming? Each of these writers, and a score of others 
who are more or less followed, “speculate’—that is, they 
argue in favour of their opinions, and people follow them or not, 
according to the view which they take of their arguments. 
Every one who looks at the matter fairly will admit the truth of 
Dr. Arnold’s dictum—that no subject but politics and religion 
will ever permanently occupy the minds of the English people. 


The assertion that religious thought only oscillates in this 
country is as absurd as the somewhat inconsistent assertion 
that it is not cared for. Can any one seriously maintain that 
the subjects which engage the attention of the present generation, 
and the arguments which appear to it deserving of consideration, 
are the same as those which occupied men’s minds a hundred, or 
even thirty, years ago? Does the writer in the Zimes think 
it a mere accident that, to use his own elegant words, “a scep- 
tical argument is rising up” at present, whereas ‘a Romanist 
theory ” was in favour thirty years ago? Does he think that 
the sceptical argument and the Romanist theory could have 
changed places, or that the Oxford movement of 1830 has pro- 
duced as little effect upon the general current of English thought 
as he supposes will be produced by the “ sceptical argument?” If 
he really does think so, he is beneath argument. No one entitled to 
notice can doubt that the impulse given to theological inquiry 
and the effects potest in that department of thought by Dr. 
Newman and his contemporaries has been enormous. They 
worked out one line of thought, and cleared away many questions 
which were a to the wider discussions which at present 
engage attention. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
“ the sceptical argument,” it would never have been debated at 
all—or, at any rate, it would have been discussed under very dif- 
ferent conditions and in a very different spirit—if Dr. Newman 
and his contemporaries had not written as they did. 

No one is called upon to take part in theological discussions, 
but it is an offence against intellectual honesty and a public 
injury for an influential paper to pooh-pooh them as if they were 
of necessity futile. 


THE IRON-CLAD WARRIOR. 


i ig~ magnitude of the resources of this country was never 
more strikingly displayed than in the building of iron-plated 
ships-of-war. e say nothing of the delay that occurred in 
ordering these ships, nor of the plan that has been adopted in their 
construction ; but we may dwell with satisfaction on the simple 
fact that the Warrior was commenced in July of last year, and 
that she promises to be ready to be launched next January. A 
second operation of the same kind would of course be easier 
than the first, and therefore it is reasonable to expect that in 
future these enormous ships can be turned out complete from 
well-organized private building-yards within eighteen months 
after giving the order. It were to be wished that the wisdom of 
the Board of Admiralty were as evident as its enormous power. 
Butjat any rate it is consolatory to know that if mistakes are made 
they can be soon corrected, and that the worst effect of them is 
likely to be the waste of money. We make no doubt that many 
eurious foreigners have visited the growing Warrior, and they 
must have gained from her a notion of the wealth and energy of 
England which cannot fail to promote European peace. ioe 
ever our Government may blunder, it must be unsafe to meddle 
with a people who, as a French writer says, “ travaillent le fer 
avec une incontestable supériorité,” and who could build, if they 
were hard pressed, a whole iron-plated fleet within a year. 

The Warrior and her sister ship, the Black Prince, now building 
in the Clyde, will be, next to the Great Eastern, a ships 
afloat. Their burthen will bo of Goce tons, their ex- 
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treme length more than 400 feet. There is this important difference 
between these ships and the French Gloire, that they are iron 
ships, while she, as we understand, is a ship of wood with iron 
armour-plates. From the bottom up to about five feet below the 
water-line the Warrior is wholly built of iron, and does not differ 
much from iron ships constructed for commercial p es, except 
in her greater strength. From about five feet below the water-line 
to the level of her upper deck she is fortified by armour-plates 
bolted upon blocks of teak. The armour-plates are 4% inches 
thick, and the teak inside them is 18 inches, and inside both are 
the ordinary iron plates } inch thick, which are used throughout 
the ship. Thus, the defences of her sides consist of eighteen inches 
of the hardest wood and more than five inches of the finest wrought 
iron. And besides all these horizontal plates of iron and blocks 
of teak, the vertical iron ribs of the ship inside the plates, which 
are of great strength, would help to resist shot. e main and 
the upper decks are of wood, lined with iron, and here the wood 
is used for convenience rather than for strength, just as in com- 
mercial steamers. The bulwarks are of wood wholly. Thus it 
will be seen that the Warrior is, as we have said, an iron ship 
with timber introduced in certain parts of her. 


One of the most remarkable features of this ship is that her 
sane do not extend along her entire length. Both her 
head and stern are unprotected to the length altogether of about 
120 feet, so that the length of the protected part amidships is 
less than 300 feet. There is no doubt that this comparative 
lightness of the head and stern will tend much to improve the 
sea-going qualities of the ship. In order to protect what we may 
call the vitals of the Warrior against a raking fire, she is pro- 
vided fore and aft with bulkheads, or partitions, fortified with 
armour-plates of the same thickness as those on her sides. Thus 
her armour-plated sides and ends form together a huge rectan- 
box about three hundred feet long, having as it were the 

ead and stern fixed on to it. Her bows have been made very 
strong, soas to enable her to run into another ship without injury 
to herself. It was at one time proposed to furnish her with a 
beak, according to the plan of what is called the steam-ram, but 
this notion was afterwards laid aside. As the present intention 
is to rig her with bowsprit and masts, like those of a line-of- 
battle ship, it will be impossible to use her as aram. She has 
a stern-post of immense strength, which weighs about Ram 
tons, and is, we believe, the largest mass of iron ever forged. 

The Warrior will carry thirty-six guns upon her main-deck. 
She has ports upon her flush upper-deck, but it appears to be 
undecided how many guns she will carry on that deck, and pro- 
bably this will depend upon how she behaves at sea under the 
weight of her armour-plates. It would bea very great mistake to 
overload her, for the increase of armament would by no means com- 
pensate for the loss of general efficiency. It is very vere = ba 
observe that the sills of her main-deck ports are at least eight feet 
above the water-line, so that it is to be hoped a rough sea will not 
impede the working of her guns. She is a very handsome ship, and 
it is confidently stated that she will have a speed of fourteen knots 
an hour. Certainly her shape looks like that of a fast vessel. The 
broadside view of her does not differ much, except in size, from 
one of the large new frigates. Her sides fall fn very slightly, 
and in this respect she resembles most of the modern men-of-war. 
It has been suggested that a return to something like the old 
pattern, with the sides falling in considerably, would enable her 
to carry her armour-plates with less of that liability to excessive 
rolling which may possibly be found an inconvenient or even a 
dangerous feature of these ships. This is a point of very great 
importance, because it is essential to good gunnery to have a 
tolerably steady ship; and if we spoil the platform at the same 
time that we improve the gun, the introduction of rifled cannon 
will lose much of its legitimate effect. 

Every visitor must acknowledge that the Warrior is a 
very noble effort of constructive skill, and appears to com- 
bine a high degree both of offensive and defensive power. 
Yet the Warrior has on each side eighteen maindeck 
ports, and each of them: offers an opening of more than 
twelve square feet, where both guns and gunners would stand 
without gaining the least protection from her ponderous armour- 
plates and blocks of teak. With rifled cannon, in the hands of 
skilled artillerists on board a steady ship, it would not be diffi- 
cult to send shot after shot into her portholes. A naval officer 
has said, and we quite agree with him, “ For God’s sake keep 
out the shells!” But it may be feared that the shells will not 
be kept out. Certainly, a space of twelve square feet is quite 
large enough for them to enter; and if wd lodged in the teak 
lining of the opposite side, and there exploded, or if they burst 
on striking against the thin inner plate of iron, the same terrible 
consequences would follow as are apprehended in the case of 
weaker ships. The guns of the Warrior might be dismounted 
and her crew slaughtered on the main-deck, without touching 
one of her armour-plates; and on her upper-deck she is ex- 

osed to just the same dangers as any other ship. Her 
Palwarks might be shot away, and her deck swept with grape- 
shot either Creagh the breaches made in them or by firing over 
her bow or stern. There is the whole of her long and wide 
upper-deck to receive those incendiary ee of which we 
have heard so much, and if she lay under the guns of a lofty 
three-decker, her deck might be torn up and even her hold reached 
by shot and shells. Lastly, there is fifty or sixty feet a-head 
and astern un by Seite Grinver-plates or teak, A good 


deal might be done against the Warrior by powerful and judi- 
ciously-contrived artillery, worked by skilful hands, without 
even attempting to test the strength of the fortification of her 
sides. And yet all the plans that have been hitherto proposed for 
making vessels more com nee ie arma also tend to impair 
their sea-going qualities. The Warrior is an experiment at pro- 
ducing not merely a superior kind of floating battery, buta cruising 
ship, protected to a considerable extent by armour. Her seawor- 
thiness and her s may soon be brought to a decisive test; and. 
in the latter quality we do not think she can fall short of expec- 
tation. It is stated that her total cost will not exceed 350,000/. 
Her sister vessel, the Black Prince, is not in such oh ard 
state, and it is not likely that she can be launched for six months, 
or thereabouts, after the Warrior. 


If only we can make up our minds what sort of iron-cased ship 
to build, the task of building any number that can be required 
will be an easy one for such vast establishments as that where 
the Warrior is now in hand. All the plates and ribs and bolts 
of iron in the ship are manufactured by the Company which is 
building her. us all the processes of construction are going 
forward on the same premises and at the same time. A quantity 
of old scrap-iron is melted into a rude mass, which is hammered 
into a plate, and planed and grooved, and drilled with bolt-holes, 
and carried on a tramway to the ship’s side, and there hoisted 
into its place and bolted on. All the beautiful and delicate 
operations by which steam-power is made to work in iron may 
be witnessed at Blackwall, side by side with the labours of the 
ship-builder. A visit to this vast establishment and to the gigantic 
vessel which has grown up there will inspire the conviction that 
in the long run this country must be the greatest gainer by the 
introduction of iron ships of war. Oak has me a scarce 
commodity in England, but it may be hoped that she has iron 
enough to iast until the Millennium. 


——~- 


THE BORGHESE CLAIM. 


fs = name of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, is so t in 
English history that few persons could be entirely indifferent 
to the contest lately pending before the House of Lords, in which 
the representation of the valiant soldier of the Lancastrian kings 
was disputed between various litigants claiming upon the failure 
of direct heirs. Two successive Earls of Shrewsbury had died 
without male issue, and an heir to their honours had to be sought 
among the distant offshoots of the illustrious house of Talbot. 
The inquiry terminated in a decision in favour of Earl Talbot, 
formerly well known as Viscount Ingestre, who now unites with 
his own title the older and more famous one of Shrewsbury, and 
enjoys the estates which belonged to it. 

Another litigation of hardly inferior interest has arisen out of 
the recent history of the same noble family. The remarkable 
character of the case, as well as the high position of the litigants, 
appears to claim for it a brief notice. Upon the death of Earl 
To n of Shrewsbury, the title devolved upon Earl Bertram, and 
upon his death seek an heir, who was 
found in the person of Earl Talbot. Although Earl John 
left no son, he left two daughters, both of whom married Roman 
nobles, and lived, and one of them died, at Rome. This was the 
second daughter, Lady Gwendaline, whose husband was a prince 
of the distinguished family of Borghese. This lady died within 
a few years after marriage, leaving four children, three of whom 
died in infancy. The surviving child, a daughter, became, and is 
now, the wife of the Duc di Sora, a Roman noble. The elder 
daughter of Lord Shrewsbury, Lady Maria, married the Prince 
Doria Pamphili, and is still living. The marriage of Lady Gwen- 
daline took place in 1833. In contemplation of that marriage, a 
contract was entered into between Lord Shrewsbury and Prince 
Borghese, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom. Two 
months afterwards a public instrument was executed by all 
necessaty parties before a notary, and there was also a private 
instrument of the same date containing additional stipulations. 
The marriage was solemnized within two days alter the execution 
of these two instruments, which had been prepared in due form 
and under the advice of lawyers. The preliminary 
appears to have been drawn up hastily and by an unskilful 
hand. Its existence was for a long time forgotten, or at least 
it was disregarded by one of the parties to it, but on the death 
of Lord Shrewsbury it was prod aren by the Borghese family, 
and a formidable claim was founded on it. A suit in the Engli 
Court of Chancery was instituted to assert this claim, and a 
decision adverse to the claimants has this week been given by 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. It may be proper to observe that 
although the name of the principal cause was Borghese v. 
Borghese, yet the chief defendants in it were the representatives 
of Lord Shrewsbury. 

The dispute arose upon the i 
the Roman law, of the 5th clause < 
before mentioned. The most material part of that clause stood 
in the Italian thus :— 

s1no ora a 
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law, unlike our own, pays regard to stops, and it was found that 
in one copy of the contract a comma followed the word libera, 
while in another copy the same place was occupied by a semi- 
colon. The — or absence of a single minute spot of ink was 
treated by the Roman lawyers, who gave evidence in the cause, 
as of great importance. We have purposely omitted all sto 

in the original clause, and we 1 do the same in the sub- 
joined translation, which was that adopted ,by the Vice-Chan- 


o i this moment likewise by tit lo 

the lady-bride a portion ater hove hip ben 
inheritance from debts and legacies. 

The arguments upon this clause in England occupied a fort- 
night. The written opinions upon each side of ten or a dozen 
Roman advocates, and the re of the cross-examinations by 
which it was sought to shake those opinions, have been printed in 
three folio volumes. The examination of these witnesses by an 
English commission at Rome extended over three months. The 
Vice-Chancellor had ample leisure in the Long Vacation to read 
and read again this vast mass of argument, and his long and elabo- 
rate judgment showed that hewas intimately acquainted with every 
page of it. The question which he had to decide was, technically 
speaking, one of fact rather than of law. That is tosay, he had to 
ascertain the meaning and effect of the above-quoted clause 
according to the law of the place where the contract was entered 
into, viz., Rome ; and for this purpose he had to inform himself, 
by the testimony of practitioners, what that law was; and where 
their testimony differed—as it did wherever difference was pos- 
sible—he had to weigh the evidence on either side, and determine 
to which he would give credit. This, according to theory, is the 
duty of an English judge in such a case; but practically the de- 
cision was arrived at by the application of simple and universal 
principles, and by a mental operation exactly similar to that 
which would have been employed if the contract had been made 
in Engiand and in the English tongue. The whole of the plain- 
tiff’s argument may be described as an attempt to seneele the 
Court to decide the question from an Italian, instead of an 
English, point of view. But the Vice-Chancellor disposed suc- 
cessively of the various refinements of the Italian lawyers, and 
having thus cleared the case of all its orig amen peculiarities, 
he looked at the clause just as any English lawyer who had not 
heard a word of the Italian evidence might have looked at it, and 
thus the final conclusion of the Judge probably agreed with his 
first impression. 

We have seen that Earl John of Shrewsbury had two daughters 
and no son. Besides the extensive estates which went with the 


earldom to his successor, he left real and personal property to - 


the value of eighty or ninety thousand pounds. He gave the 
whole of this property to trustees upon trusts under which his 
daughters took no benefit, so that the whole provision made for 
them was a sum of 40,000/. to each, which he agreed upon their 
marriages to secure to them. As regards ry! Gwendaline, 
afterwards Princess Borghese, the Earl bound himself to pay 
this portion by one of the clauses of the —. contract. 
It was not unreasonably expected by the Borghese family that 
in case Earl John died without a son, the bulk of his property 
would become divisible between his daughters. But it turned 
out that he had bequeathed the whole to strangers. In their 
natural disappointment they sought to build upon the above- 

uoted clause a legal right, which might be enforced against the 

arl’s estate. The contract in question would have to be ex- 
pounded by the lawyers of Rome, where it was made, but the 
performance of it must be sought before the courts of England, 
where the property was situated. The Roman lawyers, con- 
sulted by the Borghese family, declared that Earl John had 
bound himself to pay a dowry of 40,000/., and that he had 
also bound himself, by an obligation of exactly equal force, to 
leave after his death to his daughter—or, in the words of the 
contract, “he had assigned by title of dowry to the bride”’—a 
further portion, viz.,a share of his “free inheritance,” which 
words were explained to mean unentailed property, or the pro- 
perty which has not been held to follow the devolution of the 
po Bal Further, Lady Gwendaline was to take a portion 
“ equal to the other heirs in concourse,” and the only other heir 
was her sister, so that her portion would be one half. Thus far 


. there was little room for doubt, but at the next step of the 


reasoning arose the main dispute. The Borghese lawyers con- 
tended that the portion was to be “free,” or “freed,” or 
“cleared” from debts and legacies. They claimed half of the 
inheritance exonerated from all such liabilities, which would thus 
be thrown upon the other half—in other words, they alleged that 
the porzione was to be depurata da debiti e legati. On 
the other hand, it was contended by the representatives of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury that the inheritance was to be “ freed” from 
debts and legacies by paying them out of it, and then Lady 
Gwendaline would take half of the clear residue—in other words, 
they said that the eredita libera was to be depurata. Thus the 
question came to turn on the grammatical construction of the 
‘sentence. Did the adjective or participle depurata agree with the 
nearer substantive eredita, or with the more remote one — ? 
Tn cousidering this question, the Roman lawyers attached great 
importance to the semicolon which they found in one copy of 
the contract, after the words eredita li as showing much 
more strongly than a mere comma that depurate must be referred 


to porsione. Vice-Chancellor Wood, however, has arrived at 
an opposite conclusion. He has decided that the clause conferred a 
right to half of the disposable property of the Earl remaining after 
paying thereout his debts pd legacies; and as the Earl made a 
general bequest of his whole property, there would remain 
nothing after satisfying this bequest, and the half of nothing is 
of course nothing, and so the suit failed. He said that the 
Borghese family Tad stipulated for what appeared at the time 
to be a valuable chance. The Earl was not Fikely to have a son, 
and it was not to be expected that he would make any large be- 
quests away from his own daughters. But the Earl did an unex- 
porte thing in exercise of a power which the Vice-Chancellor 

eld to be unimpaired. It should be observed that the two 
solemn instruments executed immediately before the marriage 
contained no clause of equal force with that which we have 
quoted from the informal contract. The defendants of course 
contended that the later instruments operated in revocation of, 
or substitution for, the former; but the Vice-Chancellor held that 
it retained allits efficacy, whatever that might be. 


It would be impossible within moderate compass to convey any 
adequate idea of the vast variety of ingenious and refined argu- 
ments which the Court had to consider before arriving at the 
main question which we have shortly stated. The defendants 
raised a number of outworks which the Judge successively de- 
molished, but he has declared their chief citadel impregnable. 
One of the most characteristic arguments of the Italian lawyers 
turned upon what is called in the Civil Law the arbitrium boni 
viri. ‘ Wewill admit for the moment,” said they, “that the 
Earl might abridge his daughter’s portion by leaving legacies. 
But they must be moderate legacies—rewards to faithful ser- 
vants, memorials to attached friends, and the like—such as 
a just and prudent parent +. 4 think fit to give while pre- 
serving a proper provision for his family. If he gave his 
whole estate to strangers, he would be neglecting obvious 
duties, he would not exercise in the disposal of his pro- 
perty the judgment of a good man, which our law requires him 
to do.” It is unnecessary to observe that no such principle as 
this is known to the English law. 

Without running into extravagant praises of the Roman or 
Civil jurisprudence, it must be owned that in very many respects 
it contrasts favourably with our own. This is of course the law 
which is appealed to in the Roman States, and it appears to 
be administered by a body of learned, sensible, and polished 
men. The Roman advocates write their opinions in a flow of 
easy, = Latin, and both the style and the arguments em- 
pio. ed by them in the Borghese case will convey to the reader a 

igh notion of the intellectual cultivation of the disputants. 
Thus we find an admirable system of law and an accomplished 
body of lawyers in what all authorities agree is one of the most 
miserable countries upon earth. This fact would seem to prove 
that lawyers neither make human happiness nor mar it. 


FRENCH THEATRICALS. 


= playgétrs, no less than the moralists, of Paris may be 
fairly congratulated on the simultaneous appearance of two 
pieces in which a majority of the dramatis persone have the 
advantage of a legitimate origin, and the Seventh Commandment 
is treated from first to last with the utmost consideration. The 
vagaries of interesting sinners—the inconsistencies of debauchery 
—the feeble struggles of the single virtue that rescues the 
thousand crimes of fashionable rakes from monotonous corrup- 
tion—all the indecent revelations of garrulous penitents, linger- 
ing almost fondly over the misdeeds which they affect to deplore 
—such has been the sort of unhealthy diet which has generally 
roved the most Vy ey to the not over-sensitive appetite of 
rench society. At last the excess of the evil almost seems to 
have begun to work its cure. Conjugal infidelity no more depends 
on its inherent attractiveness, and is admissible to the stage only 
when some ingenious complication has rescued it from the dulness 
which satiety engenders. The married life of miserable couples 
whose affections sprout freely in every direction but the right one, 
has shared the fate which too frequent iteration secures for the 
most piquant of narratives; and the chaste mothers of families 
who have been enlivening a sea-side residence with the perusal of 
Fanny, naturally come back to the metropolis in search of some 
newer phase of the pleasantly wicked than satisfied the re- 
quirements of a less sophisticated generation. The epoch of the 
Lraviatas is, we would hope, on the wane—not because people are 
shocked, but because they have had enough; and enough, even 
of indelicacy, is as good as a feast. Not but that some brilliant 
exceptions to the general rule of improvement remain to attest 
the reluctant movements of stage convention and the existence 
of a greedy minority of mankind, whg think the best part of the 
entertainment is that which ensues upon the period of repletion. 
At the Vaudeville, for instance, under the attractive title of La 
Rédemption, the public are edified with the career of a young 
lady who, after misconducting herself in every possible manner, 
atones for the irregularities of her early career by a sudden grande 
passion for the hero of the piece, who has ventured within reach 
of the enchantress’s spells with the chivalrous design of rescuing 
from her dangerous The charitable dictum 
t “love restores virginity” is gracefully dropped over an in- 
convenient past, and throws «© postical obscurity over realities 
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which in commonplace life, and in the rude, remorseless light 
of day, would, one would think, prove very awkward topics of 
conversation between confiding lovers. A Magdalen should be 
seen, like Melrose Abbey, by moonlight, and the moonlight of 
the Vaudeville is of the softest and most flattering kind. The 
desperate vicissitudes of a life of vicious pleasure, the excitement 
of a lawless existence, and the cruel disappointments of a dis- 
ordered passion, may indeed prove, in exceptional instances, the 
necessary school in which some strange, wayward, or vehement 
character is disciplined into the self-constraint, seriousness, and 
good sense which are essential to comfort and happiness in 
every social relation ; still, the prejudices of British morality 

ould probably decide in favour of those more happily con- 
stituted natures which pass through no such fiery ordeal to 
ultimate perfection, and which owe more to innocence than to 
remorse. After all, a woman may make a very fair materfamilias 
without ne outraged decorum in her youth, and the English 
te is voyage of matrimonial discovery would, im all 
likelihood, be but little pleased if, in addition to the labour of 
finding a wife, he found himself subsequently committed to the 
task of redeeming” her. 


At the Odéon, a play called Les Mariages d’ Amour translates 
us to a healthier and more agreeable atmosphere. It is brightly 
written, and is acted, moreover, throughout with that diligent 
attention to minute iy ice the absence of which in our own 
country has gone so far to banish the play from the list of polite 
amusements. Just asthe people say that one may see all France 
behind every French soldier, so every French actor plays as if the 
interest of the piece were concentrated in himself, and its success 
depended upon the faithfulness and discrimination of his perform- 
ance. In England it is generally charitabie to forget all but the 
principal figure in the picture, and to look upon his ae 
as so much insignificant background, carelessly daubed in merely 
to prevent the inconvenience of empty canvas. The morality of 
the story is almost distressingly intense. We are translated to 
a golden age of innocence, self-denial, patient endeavour, and 
virtuous attachments. Having thoroughly used up the naughty 
side of love, the Parisians have betaken themselves, in a health 
reaction, to the primitive recreations of love in a cottage. M. 
Michelet’s picture of the domestic bliss upon which not even the 
presence of anything so conventional as a lady’s maid could be 
allowed to intrude, was not, we must imagine, so wild a flight of 
fancy as it appeared on this side of the Channel. At the Odéon, 
at any rate, the curtain falls upon the pleasing sentiment that 
love-matches are the only safe investment for a marrying man— 
‘car, si la fortune vous échappe, le cour vous reste.” qually 
unworldly and sublime is the philosophy of the whole. Two 
brothers who live together, unknown to fame, struggling in 
honourable poverty through the first difficulties of a career, give 
ample occasion for an amcebean strain of virtuous remarks. 
Georges is a painter, and the more courageous of the two. Henri 
is a doctor, with no patients, and an overpowering attachment 
for a Madlle. Vannier, who lives across the way, and who most 
obligingly falls ill at the end of the first act, and unconsciously 
summons her admirer to find fortune and love both smiling upon 
him in her invalid room, There has really been Sr en 
Georges’ sententiousness since the days of Solomon. “ Travailler 
et attendre, voila la sagesse!”» Thank heaven for youth, genius, 
and friendship, and scorn the effeminate enjoyments of un- 
struggling wealth. “Quant 4 ta pauvreté, remercies-en le ciel; 
la pauvreté, c’est la nourrice des grands hommes.” Henri’s dis- 
content naturally succumbs before so much good advice, and 
Georges’ virtue is rewarded by the arrival of the loveliest of 
sitters, who announces herself as Geneviéve, and requests to be 
at once immortalized upon the painter’s canvas. Georges, who is 
in the middle of a classical composition in which a vulgar old 
M. Monniquet and his wife have to figure as ASneas and 
Dido, turns, of course, with all due alacrity to his more inviting 
task, and a fortnight’s sittings suffice to unravel the young lady’s 
strange history and to elevate Georges from the mere artist to the 
more romantic capacity of lover. Geneviéveturns out tobe a found- 
ling, and is as pretty, as virtuous, and as interesting as the good- 
natured conventionality of the stage invariably entitles all found- 
lings to be. Left alone in the wide, wide world, “ si méchant et si 
trompeur,” she found her destitution suddenly relieved by the 

rovidential tenderness of a chance benefactress. Her new 
ound friend adopted her, and life flowed along in happy tran- 
quillity—* nous causons du passé, nous espérons dans l'avenir, et 

uand nous nous sentons tristes, nous prions Dieu.” It was for 
this good friend that the portrait was intended, and the incipient 
jealousy of the artist is relieved by the discovery that no rival 
stands in his way, and that Genevidve is quite disposed to be 
first confidential and then affectionate. Sestges accordingly 

aints, sighs, and adores, and justly considers himself the 
bapplest of his species. Next we have a ball at the vulgar Mon- 
niquet’s, who does the bourgeois gentilhomme to great effect, 
and appears with a manual of politeness, with which he proposes 
to confront the social emergencies of his entertainment. Among 
the other guests comes Madame Vannier, the mother of Mar- 
guerite, a shrewd woman of the world, bent on bene, Sm lady 
at all hazards, and suspiciously learned on the Stock Exchange, 
In her train follows a young commercial man of fashion, and 
Georges seizes the opportunity of protesting against a heartless 
age of unenthusiastic financiers. Merchant princes, he says, are all 


very well, but the hosts of young people whose first and only love ' 


is the Bourse, and whose sole poetry is a rise in the funds—who 
are extravagant without generosity, and debauchees from mere 
routine—are a social nuisance which may console an artist for a 
life of —_ refined, and inexpensive enjoyment. “ Voila 
pourquoi, Monsieur, je fais des tableaux, et non des affaires.” 


Before long the moral of the tale confirms the choice of the philo- 
iage settle-. 


sopher. Madame Vannier contrives a fraudulent 
ment for her daughter, and is ruined by a fall of the funds just 
as the ceremony of its signature is completed. Henri and his 

bride prepare, in appropriate tribulation, to quit the paradise of 
Paris for the cruel vicissitudes of an exile’s life. The world is all, 
before them where to choose, and hand in hand the virtuous and 

melancholy couple, like our first parents, bend their steps towards. 
an unknown world. Henri displays all a Frenchman's horror at 

expatriation, but consoles himself as a husband and a Christian 

should. “Ab! c’est unesupréme consolation dans mon malheur. 
de penser que j’ai & mes cOtés cet ange de dévoument et de ten- 

dresse.” This pleasingly refined tranquillity is interrupted by the 

entrance of the angel’s mamma, who requires a thorough cade. 
and a rather unfilial enumeration of her misdeeds before she ean 

acquiesce in the monstrous scheme of a young wife's quitting her 

mother for her husband. Henri is manfully inflexible, Margue- 

rite turns a deaf ear to maternal entreaties, and Mme. Vannier 

is preparing to go into hysterics, when everything is made smooth 

by the opportune arrival of the vulgar Monniquet, who turns out 

to be a gentleman at heart, and, having discovered that Geneviéve 

is his own child, insists upon atoning for his juvenile indiscretion 

by setting up Henri in a maison de santé, with a great many 
more thousand frances a-year than any frugal young couple could 

think of wanting. Georges meanwhile has become a celebrity, 

and Geneviéve and he are far too rich and happy to need any 

assistance, though Monniquet of course announces his intention 

of making them his heirs, and Georges returns the compliment by 

promising to inform his bride of her unsuspected paternity. 

At the Ambigu-Comique, a good thorough-going melodrama, 
called La Maison du Pont Notre Dame, is now having a run of 
success which, in its way, it quite deserves. The grand neces- 
sity for a melodrama is that it should be melodramatic ; and in 
this case the authors, MM. Barriére et H. de Kock, have taken 
good care not to err upon the side of tameness. We have death 
scenes and duels, conspiracies and assassinations ; villains who are 
prepared to 080 all lengths if duly paid ; heroes who pass, with more 
than Garibaldian immunity,through the most critical emergencies, 
and who, though to all appearance mpm ae | well killed in one 
scene, turn up in the next as fresh as ever ; dowager ladies, who 
rustle on to the stage in stiff brocade and with appropriate gar- 
rulity supply the necessary links to a family chronicle ; and flower 
girls, who carry on an amorous underplot all through the evening, 
and appear out of the forest at a moment’s notice with an im- 
portant piece of intelligence, or a musical complaint against 

Traitre d’amour 

juin d’amour, 

Ah! qu'il est done méchant l'amour. 

Everything and everybody that can interest, excite, or amuse, 
are crowded together into a whole which, without being absolutely 
impossible, is sufficiently improbable to being common- 
place, and which, if it cannot be said to hold up the mirror to 
any actual phase of existing society, has at any rate the merit of 
avoiding those dangerous regions of sentiment in which it is so 
difficult not to trip, and of being thoroughly entertaining with- 


out any offence to good taste, decent manners, and 
morality. 


REVIEWS. 


ROME CONTEMPORAINE.* 


M ABODT’S new work will not add much either to our 
e knowledge of Rome or to the author's reputation. It is 
fuller than the famous Question Romaine, and enters on a few 
topics which it was not necessary to dwell on in order to make out 
a crushing case against the Pontifical Government. There ig 
also an air of intelligence and good sense throughout its pages, 
and occasionally there are touches which remind us that the 
author is witty as well as wise. But all that is most interesting 
in itself and most important to remember was used up in the 
first work, and there is a great portion of this new volume which 
may be euphemistically described as thin. Those who are 
uainted with M. About’s writings generally cannot have 
failed to observe that he is strangely dependent on his subject 
for his success. He can write tales as as Germaine, and 
sketches as heavy as Maitre Pierre. en he com La 
Question Romaine, he was excited by the stimulus of knowi 
that he was going to annoy a set of persons whom he very mu 
disliked at a moment very critical to their welfare, and he did 
as much harm to the priests as aman could well have done b: 
a book. But his new work is intended to be a calm and stan 
work, and to give his ultimate A oa and full observations on 
Rome; and in many parts it only reads like the old book with 
the fun left out. It is, too, disfigured by positive faults, It ig 
adorned with those tricks of composition and printing which 
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ma graphs are separat imposing 8i of division 
from as if each a truth com- 
plete, funny, or striking. Constant disappointment soon teaches 
us that the only result is an unpleasant inconsecutiveness in the 
narration. M. About also appears to us to offend against the laws 
of good taste which protect the privacy of individuals. When 
he wishes to tell us how a Roman prince is the son of a Russian 
marshal, how a Roman duchess ogled and married a quarter- 
master, or howa princess managed in the cleverest way to 
save a fortune by opportunely presenting her deceased husband 
with a posthamous heir,he merely disguises the names by giving 
the initials, and scrupulously adds the exact date of each occur- 
rence, so that no one who knows Roman society can be at a 
moment's loss to see who is meant. He speaks still more plainly 
of the people whose private history he has already published ina 
novel, and tells us that Lello is now a fat little man, and that 
Tolla’s father is quietly repairing his fortune by a manufactory 
of wax-candles. 


The only new point of importance which is brought promi- 
nently us this volume is the childishness of the 
people. That they are childish every one is ba gr to believe, 
even before he hears it, but it is only by reading details that we 
understand how childish the Romans are, how intimately this 
childishness is connected with the nature of the government, and 
what are the exact evils to which it leads. The Papal Govern- 
ment is the embodiment of the paternal theory of dealing with 
subjects. It adds the scruples of the priest to the care of the 
father. It does not, of course, appeal to the moral sense of 
the people or teach them why they should obey. Hence there 
is the strangest mixture everywhere of the most rigorous moral 
precautions with an absence of morality. All the statues have 
vine-leaves and every actress is ordered to marry; but a wife 
does not see, nor does her husband see, why she should not con- 
tribute in any way she can to the family stock. Politeness and 
coarseness flow from the same lips. Little girls may be heard 
at one moment to utter terms of the most elaborate courtesy, 
and the next to come out with expressions that are almost 
incredible. The thoughts of the people are supposed to be kept 
from bad things, and are euned on things utterly foolish. The 

Jace which the lottery holds in the popular estimation is per- 
oes the best example. This silly device for whiling away the 
time of a people kept by its rulers out of harm flourishes every- 
where in Italy, but most especially in Rome. When the sense 
of national freedom brings a feeling of self-respect, the taste may 
be expected to die out; but as long as Rome is reserved as 
a centre of religion, the popular mind will be absorbed in the 
calculation of ternes. ‘The great object with the purchasers 
of lottery-tickets is to guess beforehand, and buy tickets for, 
three out of the five numbers drawn each Saturday. Every 
circumstance of life is viewed as suggesting a terne. Nothing 
is too silly, and nothing too sacred, to suggest one of these 
trios. A catalogue has been drawn up, in which an im- 
mense variety of occurrences has certain numbers appended 
to each. One sort of dream indicates such a combination, 
another suggests another, a fever points to a third trio, 
and a birth or death to others. ‘The natural significance 
of ithe most startling domestic or public events is thus worn 
away, and the sms g becomes wrapt up in deciphering what 
is the number the event points to. A father, for example, 
saw his son fall from a window. The use he made of the occur- 
rence was to compare the number of years his son had lived, 
the number of steps that led to the floor from which he had 
fallen, and the number of the day of the month. It so happened 
that his trio thus composed won a prize, and although his son 
died, he was generally considered a very Jucky man. 


The position of Roman artists of all kinds also illustrates 
in a very striking way the dwarfing of the intellect which is 
among the fruits of a paternal despotism. The artists are not 
bad, but they are not good. They have the excellences and the 
faults of children. For example, the Roman painters are the 
best and cheapest copyists in the world. There are, perhaps, a 
dozen pictures which the general judgment of strangers and 
connoisseurs has declared to be the right things to have copies 
of. The Romans work off copy after copy of these pictures with 
the most marvellous ease, rapidity, and fidelity, and will do one 
of the very largest, frame and all, for 10/. Their manual dexte- 
rity and Sig arenes with all the machinery of painting are 
wonderful; but they never go beyond. Their original pictures 
are poor beyond belief, except in a os few cases where the 
ainter has Reonteel to have long resided in a centre of more 
ife than Rome. It is the same with their theatricals. The 
acting is not bad. They have a childish facility of learning by 
heart, and a stranger, who hears a comedy fluently carried on, is 
surprised to learn that the first rehearsal took wa that same 
morning. How babyish the censorship is may be guessed from 
the fact that a translator was ordered to change the title of a 
translation of the Brewer of Preston, because birrajo, a brewer, 
sounds something like shbirrajo. The plays are either very mild 
imitations of Goldoni or translations from the French, and 
are never absolutely bad and never good. When the play comes 
on, both audience and players behave as if they were a set of 
children, one-half uf whom provided the amusement and the other 
half enjoyed it, and it seems as if the parts might at any time be 
changed. This is really true to some extent, for scarcely any one is 


an actor or singer altogether, and the man who drives your fly 
in the morning will sing to you as first tenor in the evening. 
The audience are in raptures the whole time. They like the fun 
of the other children coming on, and like to mix up the private 
and professional characters of the performers. The actors are 
always coming forward to bow their thanks for the applause 
they get, and the audience is always clapping to make the actors 
bow. The author, too, comes on scene after scene and makes his 
obeisance to the friendly public. No one ever seems bored, and 
no one either fails or improves. As all literature worth the name 
is forbidden at Rome, we should have been prepared to hear that, 
so faras books went, the Romans were children ; but art is allowed, 
and it is in art that the blighting influence of the Government is 
conspicuously seen. 


M. About draws a happy comparison between the feeling that 
prevails at Rome about crime and that which prevails at large 
schools about serious delinquencies. There are many offences 
which are injurious to individuals as well as a contravention of 
law, and yet it is thought mean to tell of the offenders. The 
Romans have a great dislike to thieves, and theft is a compara- 
tively rare offence. Not long ago, when a pickpocket had been 
pores. Fy and was sentenced to severe corporal punishment, the 
crowd cheered the executioner so warmly that, to please the public, 
he threw in an extra cut beyond the legal limit as a bonnemain. 
And yet it is almost impossible to get evidence even against 
thieves. M. About tells a story of a man who losta pig. He 
suspected who was the thief, went to the house, and there stood 
the pig tied to the door-post. Instantly he invoked the passers- 
by to witness that a pig stood there, and that he claimed it. 
Bat no one would see the pig. He saw them look straight at 
the animal, and yet nine or ten people in succession, and with- 
out any concert, assured him that they saw no pig at all. 
And if crimes that are disliked are thus sheltered, the difficulty 
of bringing evil-doers to justice is tenfold increased when the 
offence is one of those over which childish romance throws a 
halo of glory. Brigandage is not only thought reputable, but 
great brigands are still treated as heroes. Although the wise 
severity of Pope Leo XII. did much to check the exercise of t 1e 

rofession in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, when 
va About took a tour in the mountains to the south of Rome, 
he heard endless stories in praise of the great Gasparone, the 
mightiest and noblest of brigands. At Rome he had the honour 
of an interview with this distinguished man, who leads a comfort- 
able and respected life at the galleys. He receives an allowance 
for his food, and that this is too small is the only complaint he 
has to find with his lot. Apparently he is permitted to lead a 
life of utter idleness, and is surrounded by an admiring knot 
composed of minor brigands and gendarmes. ‘The latter are 
particularly earnest in their homage to him, and in the calls they 
make on his pity by inviting him to contrast his own respectable 
and dignified position with their thankless and hopeless lot. 
When M. About took his departure, Gasparone offered him a 
manuscript list of the homicides he had committed, which 
reached the imposing figure of 127, and he was much astonished 
when his guest refused to accept the present. All the strangers, 
and especially the English, who came to see him, were most 
glad to receive so interesting a document, and why should his 
new French friend decline it ¥ 


But the favourite Roman crime is not brigandage, but assassi- 
nation. A man who has secretly stuck his knife into another is 
treated, M. About says, —— as a combatant in an honourable 
and well-fought duel is treated at Paris. In fact, assassination 
is a duel at Rome. The enemies who know that tliey each bear 
a grudge to the other go about the city as a vast field of battle; 
and to get the first stab is only a matter of skill and luck. No 
one thinks of giving up the assassins. Even dying men gravel 
assure the authorities that no one in particular has run a knife 
into them. It is one of their schoolboy rules that a man who 
dies without telling who is his murderer is to be arenes by the 
dignified method of another assassination, and his relations are 
engaged in honour to strike his assailant whenever they can. 
But a poor creature who calls in the contemptible aid of the law 
receives no such tribute to his memory. There is, besides, no 


legal penalty for assassination that deserves the name. If the 


authorities know who the murderer is, they can scarcely 
get hold of him, for if he catehes any monk by the gown he 
is safe, and will be conducted to the inviolable asylum of a 
convent; or he may make his way to the Tiber, iad then the 
officers of justice are instructed to let him alone, lest in his 
desperation he should throw himself into the river, and 
be drowned before he repents. If he is taken in spite of his 
thousand chances of escape, he is only ya se vay for the Papal 
Government is too solicitous about his salvation to execute him. 
He goes to prison, and his term of imprisonment is soon com- 
muted. He behaves tolerably rae and his friends spend a 
little money among his keepers. Before long he is restored to 
the bosom of his family, and reappears in society with the glory 
of a man who has done a good deed, and of a martyr who has 
undergone the base persecution of the law. No satire on a 
government can be stronger than this. The very virtues of the 
Papal system tend to make it utterly unfit for practical life. It 
corrupts men by treating them as children, and its tolerance and 
piety confirm them in their corruption by punishing them as if 
they were only naughty boys. ‘The only good feature left in the 
character of the Romans is that they wish to be allowed to grow 
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older and better; and it is scarcely possible that the interests of 
Roman Catholicism should be permitted much longer to interfere 
with the gratification of so legitimate a desire. 


SIR J. COLERIDGE ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


TR J. COLERIDGE is no doubt a mos Conservative in his 
feelings and sympathies, and he probably views rather with 
resignhtion than with pleasure the great political changes of which 
he is a witness. But he is not a political coward. He is not one 
of those who fancy that because the political system under which 
they happen to have been born is undergoing modifications, Pro- 
vidence must be deserting man, and the world must be coming 
toanend. He has too firm a hold on moral and religious truth 
to doubt their imperishable supremacy over society in all its 
phases, or to suppose that their influence will pass away with 
the transmutation of feudal institutions and the accession of a new 
class to power. He constantly exhorts the class to which he 
belongs to prepare for the change which is coming over the poli- 
tical world, not by feeble attempts at repression and vain struggles 
against what is evidently the determined order of things, but by 
preparing both themselves and those below them for the duties 
of a new position :— 
I have said before, and I repeat it now—because the observation is in place, 
because I am convinced it is a truth which cannot be too frequently 
urged—the irresistible tendency of the times is not so much to increase as to 
bring into activity the political power of what are commonly called the lower 
classes of society; this is so marked a tendency, so general and so regular in 
its advance, and proceeds on such manifest and such vigorous springs of action, 
that it would be presumptuous to pronounce it an evil. In itself it seems to 
me not dangerous. I have no fear of the lower orders merely as such. The 
danger arises from our neglect of duties, which at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, but now especially, are incumbent on us in regard to them and 
to ourselves. If farmer and labourer, if master and mechanic, are imbruted 
in a common ignorance, there is danger. There is danger also if the farmer 
be more ignorant than his labourer, or the master unequal to the mechanic 
who toils in his workshop. There is danger again if the higher orders relax 
into intellectual sloth, and throw away the manifold advantages of improve- 
ment which Providence has placed within their reach: the common ignorance, 
the disproportionate knowledge, the criminal neglect, are,from different causes, 
equally the source of danger. With the blessing of God the preventive is 
obvious: first, in order that the growing power may be used wisely and justly, 
to the improvement of society, not to its uprooting, we must educate the 
nts, we must try to make them fit to exercise the privileges and functions 
which will be cast on them; secondly, in order to preserve our own just place 
and proportions, we must be diligent in our own education. It will not do to 
rest on traditions, on ancient privileges; if we will lead, we must make our- 
selves fit to be leaders; if even we will float with the current, and not be over- 
whelmed by it, we must, by discipline and training, learn to throw out our 
intellectual powers with the strongest and best trained; we must be able to 
strike out with the most vigorous and skilful swimmers in the race; while all 
around us, the underwood of the forest, is yn. | vigorous shoots, our own 
wth must not stand still, lest haply we should be overgrown and stifled. 
And let us feel neither grudging nor dismay at this. The stream which we 
cannot stop, and which will certainly overwhelm us if we attempt to <> 
we may, if we qualify ourselves properly, still make the source of abundant 
blessing; but our ability to do so, depend on it, cannot come without diligent 
self-improvement. 

This is the way in which every wise and religious man will 
regard political change. He will neither hope from it that which 
it can never give, nor fear that it will deprive him of that which 
it can never take away. He will look upon it, practically, as 
pes society under new circumstances, out of which new 

uties aaa uties in which he himself is bound manfully and 
cheerfully to take his part. 

The great instrument on which Sir J. Coleridge relies for 
dealing with the exigencies of the new order of things is edu- 
cation, and the education not of one class alone. He is well 
aware of the danger—which some enthusiasts in the cause a 
little overlook—of inverting the intellectual order of society 
by neglecting the education of the upper class while that of 
the lower class is carried high. The particular agencies of upper- 
class education with which he deals in this lecture are the peblic 
schools, and especially his own school—Eton. After giving the 
history of the foundation, and vindicating the memory of the 
unhappy King who, before he was twenty, had commenced the 
foundation of two celebrated Colleges, from the imputation of 
having been a mere “ Royal monk,” he proceeds—in a Passage 
which, considering the position of Eton, and the weight of the 
speaker's opinion, is one of very great importance—to state his 
view of the Eton system :— 

Every institution of education has its idea,—that which, so long as it is 
consistently carried on, influences, whether intentionally and consciously or 
not, and with more or less precision, all its practices and details. I conceive 
the idea of the Eton system to be the fostering in the boy all that indepen- 
dence of thought, and permitting all that liberty of action, which are consis- 
tent with the maintenance of discipline and subordination; without these a 
school cannot even exist, much less the scholars make any advance in the 
detail of school-learning. But the play of the machine is in the former; the 
latter are the checks, necessary indeed, but which it is desired to make as 
little felt and apparent as properly may be. Just as the skilful driver would 
have his horses well under command, but wishes them as little as possible to 
feel the bridle or bit. Some of our Public Schools proceed on the converse 
idea; with them the problem is how much of restraint and discipline is con- 
sistent with the preservation, in a reasonable of the vigour of the 
intellect and the generous emotions of the heart? With them the lads are 
rather trained to walk re ly than to fly high or far; safety for all is 
desired rather than excellence even for many. I am stating propositions 
broadly, which admit, in fact, of many qualifications; and I am pronouncing 


* Public School Education. A Lecture delivered at the Atheneum, 
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noj ent—each system has its merits, each its dangers—but there is room 
enough in England for both, and the judicious parent will select his child’s 
schoo! as he will his profession, with reference to his disposition, intellect and 
other circumstances. There is for many children, it must be admitted, great 
danger in the Eton system. Even with men liberty trembles not unfre- 
quently on the of license; and it cannot be doubted that it requires 
great, very great discretion, and skill to govern a schvol so numerous, 
and retaining boys to such an age, on this princi i. so as never to miss of 
regularity, obedience, and a willing application of the mind to the course of 
study prescribed for them. There ure other in the system, not to 
pares | of morals: those of idleness and ignorance in the giddy or slothful, of 
sclf-sufficiency and superficiality even in the ambitious the active. It 
cannot be — that in the case of individual boys these are 
pany ane ; but the opposite system cannot always escape its correspond- 
ing dangers. Under any system boyhood and youth are perilous periods, 
perilous in themselves and perilous for the future; in none are habits formed 
so easily, none in which when formed they bind so durably. 
“The child is father of the man.” 

But I think it cannot be denied that the tendency of the Eton system is to 
make a boy generous and firm-minded, to exercise his common sense early, 
to make him habitually feel a moral responsibility, to act not under the im- 
pulse of fear, but of generous shame and generous emulation, to be willing 
and determined to keep trust because he is trusted—in a word, to make 
him a rege | and a gentleman. In regard to morals, I believe it to be 
at least as safe as the stricter systems. I am aware I may seem 
to draw a favourable picture; but I describe what is the natural ten- 
dency of the system. It may fail with — are incapable of being 
influenced by it, and it influences many perhaps incompletely; but still I 
think the general opinion warrants me in saying that the Eton character 
bears this corresponding impress through life ; that where the system prospers 
this is its natural fruit. 

Sir J. Coleridge admits, as every sensible man must admit, 
that the Eton system has its dangers as well as its advantages ; 
and any experiment made with a view to determining whether 
the advantages cannot be secured without its dangers must be 
regarded with interest. The.problem is to obtain a little more 
security for regular industry than the Eton system affords, with- 
out cramping the boys’ mmds, and to put some check on the 
coarse and tyrannical passions which, it is idle to deny, get the 
upper hand among boys when left entirely to themselves, with- 
out destroying manly independence. Two experiments of this 
kind on a large scale are now being carried on. The first is still 
on its trial. The success of the other, over which a sound 
judgment, with not less kindness of heart, presides, is, we believe, 
unqualified, and it is likely to exercise an 1mportant influence on 
public education. 

Sir J. Coleridge goes into the Eton system in detail, noting its 
strong and weak points, and suggesting practical improvements. 
He fears that “‘ there may be some, especially among the autho- 
rities of Eton, to whom he may give pain by his remarks.” We 
cannot conceive remarks, made in sucha spirit and by one so 
well entitled to make them, giving pain to any sengible man. 
The objection to the large number of Eton, now 820, Sir J. 
Coleridge thinks ‘more specious than real.” With sufficient 
machinery, he holds, you may educate 800 as well as 500; but 
he does not appear to us to meet satisfactorily the objection 
arising from the loss of social unity in the school. The number 
of a public school, it seems to us, should be just such that the 
character of each boy should tell upon the whole, which is impos- 
sible if the school is completely broken up into different sets. 
Languor, too, is apt to invade so vast a frame, and the mind of 
one Head Master can scarcely permeate the whole. Sir J. Cole- 
ridge, however, in sanctioning the large numbers, stipulates for a 
sufficient machinery of mastcrs, which there has not been at Eton 
of late years. We have heard of a master with a class of 80! It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether a colossal staff of masters would 
possess more unity than an army of pupils. It is scarcely credible 
that one of the smallest colleges at Cambridge, and quite the 
closest, should have retained till very lately a complete monopoly 
of the masterships of Eton, in manifest defiance of the interests of 
public education. Even now this monopoly is but slightly broken 
inupon. It is to be hoped it will entirely give way before Sir 
J. Coleridge’s gentle but decided remonstrance, and that Eton 
will, in justice to the great interests with which she is charged, 
henceforth take the very best men she can get. The combination 
of the functions of master and tutor is justly noted by Sir J. 
Coleridge as a strong point in the Eton system. Among other 
things, it gives the masters of low forms in school higher boys to 
deal with as tutors, and thus saves them from becoming mere 
gerund-grinders. The repetition of the same easy lesson, both 
in the tutor’s pupil-room and in school, is, however, frequently a 
waste of time. Sir J. Coleridge discourages any separation of 
courses in the school training with a special view to difference 
of destinations in after life, such as has been attempted at Eton 
in the “‘ Army Class.” He holds in effect that this is apprentice- 
ship, not education. He would, however, liberalize the existing 
system, taking effectually into it modern languages, drawing and 
mathematics, the last of which subjects he justly desires to have 
no longer treated as an adjunct, but completely incorporated into 
the system of the school. 

We wish we could a in the opinion that Eton is not, 
for most boys, an idle place. It is an idle place, not through 
the fault of the masters, but because it is the school of 
an idle class. For the same reason—the class from which 
its boys are drawn—it is, and always will be, a luxurious 
and expensive school. The palliatives Sir J. Coleridge suggests 
will come to little. You may preach to parents against ex- 
cessive pocket-money, and frown on boys who dress too well; 
but the only sure source of a frugal and industrious character is 
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a frugal and industrious home. Eton is full not only of the idle 
aristocracy but of the millocracy, who wish their sons to be at 
school with the aristocracy, form connexions among them, and 
outvie them in expense, and care comparatively little for the 
education. The second of these elements is more difficult to deal 
with than the first, and the two. between them must keep Eton 
what it is till the end of time—a good school on the whole for the 
rich, because there the rich meet their equals, but not a good 
school for a boy who has to earn his bread. 


One matter of regret which Sir J. Coleridge notices—the de- 
cline in the number of Oppidans as compared with that of Col- 
legers distinguished in the examination for the Newcastle scholar- 
ship—is to be accounted for by a circumstance which is in itself 
an improvement. Since the places in College have been filled 
by merit, the industry of the school has been concentrated there, 
and the rest of the dough is left without leaven. The Oxford 
Commissioners, in reforming Winchester, wisely instituted some 
exhibitions tenable by commoners. Might not the same thing 
be done at Eton? e might almost ask whether there is any 
use in separating off the ‘‘Collegers” at all, and whether they 
might not as well hold their stipends in a master’s house, and 
continue to mingle with the general mass, and set an example of 
industry throughout the school. 


We are very sorry to learn that the Cambridge Commissioners 
have closed their vexed and weary existence, without making any 
important change in the statutes of Eton, though they have 
made some excellent reforms at King’s. There is much in those 
statutes which has long ceased to be practicable, and much in 
the distribution of the corporate funds which has long ceased to 
be useful. Could not the Eton authorities—since the Commis- 
sion has been unable to do the work—take their destinies into 
their own hands, and frame for themselves a liberal scheme of 
improvement? When framed, their numerous friends in Par- 
liament would easily carry it into effect. With their present 
statutes they are not in a sound moral position, nor, without a 
more beneficial employment of their funds, will they have reason 
to feel politically secure. 


THE REVIVED ART OF ILLUMINATION.* 


HE existence of a Litteratur, as the Germans say, proves 
that the practical revival of the old art of the illuminator is 
what is called an “ accomplished fact.” But, without this evidence, 
we should have been sather sceptical upon the subject. For we 
confess that we have no great sympathy with this resuscitation, 
and we do not think that the modern practice of illumination has 
the promise of much usefulness or of much continuance. The truth 
is, that the invention of the printing-press put an end to the art of 
the illuminator as well as to that oft escribe. We have heard, 
indeed, of an enthusiastic young curate who, abjuring the con- 
venience of double-pica in the services of the Church, was at the 
pains to make a copy of the Prayer-Book for his own use in 
illegible black letter. But very few indeed have gone to this 
itch of folly. We admit that a great deal more is to be said 
or modern illumination than for modern manuscript. Com- 
limentary addresses, the title-pages of private books, genea- 
ogical rolls and the like, may not unreasonably be thus deco- 
rated; though it may be doubted whether, even in these excep- 
tional cases, the game is worth the candle. But, so soon as 
printed books became comparatively inexpensive, the fitness of 
adorning a page with elaborate decorations, drawn and coloured 
by hand, became more and more doubtful. Not to speak of the 
difference between vellum and modern paper, the printed page, no 
longer unique, and no longer costly in proportion to the labour 
expended upon it, but cheaply replaceable by a hundred identical 
impressions from the bookseller’s shop, did not, by its intrinsic 
value, call for special enrichment. is was felt instinctively 
from the very first. The earliest printed books left spaces for 
illuminated capitals, but this exception was soon abandoned. 
Before long, more sensoeouar, te capitals, borders, and illustra- 
tions were all produced by the engraver, and struck off, together 
with the text, at one impression. Colour was first given up, 
and soon the letterpress, in its simple dignity of legible and un- 
adorned type, was considered to need no adventitious enrich- 
ment. It is not often, in these days, that books have margins 
large enough for coloured and gilded ornamentation. However, 
some little variety of type, with headpieces and vignettes, may 
still be allowed in editions de Jue, as they are called. 


We are somewhat at a loss, then, to know for what purposes our 
modern illuminators mean toemploy their art. Besides those en- 
riched texts with which churches, and sometimes houses, are now 
and then adorned, no practical use for the accomplishment occurs to 
us. It is searcely necessary to observe that large legends, meant 
to be read at a distance, are, after all, searcely to be judged b 
the somewhat crabbed laws of miniature illumination. They fi 
rather within the scope of architectural polychrome on a large 
scale, and ought to be treated, as a rule, in connexion with the 
general colouring of the interior of the building in which the 
are placed. Upon the whole, then, we fear that modern illumi- 
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nation, however fashionable it would seem to be just at present, 


has no chance of vitality. It must be remembered that much 


more is required for the production of a really good illumination 
than mere manual skill in using the materials and implements of 
the art. Few things are worse than a bad attempt at illumina- 
tion ; and it is not to be supposed that even all ancient examples 
of the process are equally good. An experienced eye will find 
in many an old text, or missal, or hour-book, tasteless, crudely- 
coloured, and vulgar illustrations. On the other hand, many of. 
the medieval illuminators were real artists. For a long period 
between the dying out of the art of the ancients and the rise of 
the later schools, the art of design is only to be traced in the 
miniatures of the monastic scribes. Waagen and Kugler, when 
they go back to the éarliest beginnings of medieval painting, 
draw their illustrations from the manuscripis of the period. 
And even after the extension of the painter’s art to panels, 
canvas, or wall-surfaces, many men of name continued to 
work for the illuminated service-books of the Church. 
Don Silvestro Camaldolese, whose hand—out of respect for its 
cunning—was preserved in pickle by the admiring brethren of 
his convent, was a really great and original artist ; and Girolamo 
da’ Libri, the master of Giulio Clovio, obtained his surname 
from the service-books which he used to illuminate. It was not 
every scribe who was competent to design the initials or borders 
or vignettes with which his text was adorned. The miniatori 
were a higher class than the caligrafi. Hence it is that a really 
good illuminated manuscript is a perfect treasury of graceful 
and fanciful design and — original drawing. People are 
apt to think that bright colours, elaborate devices, and a plentiful 
use of gold constitute a good illumination. But the old minia- 
turists, we repeat, were often the most finished artists of their 
time, who copied figures, costumes, animals, and scenery from 
nature, and were guided in their bright blazonry by a con- 
summate taste and feeling for colour. Our modern illuminators 
may do fairly well when they copy mechanically the foliage or 
frets or groundwork of some ancient example, but unless 
they possess some artistic power they are baffled by the mcre 
delicate rae of the composition. We do not observe that 
either of the manuals of which the titles are prefixed to this 
paper dilates upon the necessity of an illuminator first learning 
to draw. It is evidently taken for granted that the process— 
at least in its earlier stages—is little more than a matter 
of rule and compasses, requiring no more true feeling for art 
than potickomante or worsted-work. Now, in these days, the 
drawing of mere ornamental borders by hand, or even the colour- 
ing of them, is little better than a waste of time. The patterns 
can be engraved with far more beauty and exactness, and at a 
less cost, and a very fair effect of colour can be given by the 
chromo-lithographie process. In fact, the examples which form 
the most useful and interesting part of Mr. Delamotte’s Primer 
are all printed in colours with much brilliancy and vividness of 
effect. It is foolish to do by hand what can be done better in all 
respects by machinery. This is the argument against all forms 
of art which are merely mechanical imitations. The case is en- 
tirely altered when any scope is given for original thought and 
fancy. Even then it may be doubted whether a particular form of 
art is worth pursuing, but at least the artist may have the satis- 
faction of feeling that his mind is at work as well as his hand. 


However, if we may judge from the rival manuals of illumina- 
tion which compete for the favour of beginners in the art, a con- 
siderable number of amateurs are now devoting themselves to 
learn its mysteries. After all, perhaps, they might be much worse 
employed, and at any rate this fashionable pursuit may lead to a 
more intelligent appreciation of the exquisite works of the ancient 
miniaturists. As a mere branch of archeology, there is a great 
deal to be learnt as tothe age and character of the handiworks of 
the medisval scribes and illuminators. Mr. Digby Wyatt, in 
England, and the Abbé Cahier, in France, are better teachers, in 
this point of view, than Messrs. Delamotte or Bradley. But it 
is satisfactory to find that both the volumes before us are sub- 
stantially trustworthy. We give the preference to Mr. Delamotte’s 
Primer, It is upon the whole more sensibly written, and its 
coloured and gilded illustrations are altogether of a higher order 
than the meagre sketches of its rival. In fact, it is very beauti- 
fully printed and got up, and our only wonder is that any one 
can be found to attempt a clumsy sivaley by pen and brush of 
the graceful rubrications and gorgeous colouring which are here 
pee by the mere resources of typography and the chromo- 

ithographic process. 

Both the books before us begin with a brief history of the art. 
Mr. Delamotte observes, though without giving his authority, 
that there is reason to believe that at Winchester, even during 
the eleventh century, there was a regular school of illuminators, 
quite independent of the monastic bodies, to whom it is 
generally supposed that the art was exclusively confined. This 
is not improbable ; and it is to some extent confirmed by the 
unique indenture, preserved in the archives of York Minster, 
between the authorities of that church and one Robert Brekeling 
(who is not described otherwise than as a scriptor), “‘ pro scrip: 
tura et luminatione cujusdam libri.” 

The time does not seem to have come as yet for any critical 
choice of a particular style or epoch of illumination. Mr. Dela- 
motte plainly supposes that some of his pupils will take to 
the earliest form of the art—the quaint and grotesque ornamen- 
tation that prevailed from the sixth to the ninth century. To 
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our own mind, both this style and the next, which is called the 
Opus Anglicum, are covey baat for modern reproduction. Of 
what possible value would be a work executed now-a-days in the 
fashion of the famous Benedictional of Ethelwold, at Chatsworth ? 
Nor would the style contemporaneous with the Bayeux Tapestry 
be at all worth imitating. A culminating point in the art of 
illumination, midway between the rude attempts of the earliest 
scribes and the unmistakeable decadence of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, may very easily be determined, and it 
is absurd to recommend the reproduction of any specimens 
that are not of the best period. Mr. Goodwin, indeed, 
in his appendix to Mr. Bradley's Manual, has the courage 
to say as much as this to his readers; and some of his 
other remarks are of a higher character, and show a sounder 
view of art generally, than might be expected from the rather 
narrow scope of the principal text. Upon the whole, however, 
both of these volumes are creditable productions, and it is satis- 
factory to observe that, in practical directions as to materials, 
colours, implements, &c., there is no substantial difference 
between them. If young ladies are to betake themselves to the 
art of illuminating, they are not unlikely to be led, by either of 
these handbooks, to a juster appreciation of the best period of the 
art in its palmiest days among their monastic predecessors. It is 
curious, by the way, that women do not seem to have practised 
this art of old, even in convents; although, as we have been 
lately reminded, when printing had driven manuscript from the 
field, female compositors and correctors of the press were em- 
ployed by the famous Stephens. We imagine that the reason of 
this will be found in the two facts, that the inferior style of illu- 
mination was usually done by the scribe of the accompanying 
text, which it required more education and scholarship to write 
than was common among women in those days; and that, 
whenever any intrinsic value was attached to the illumination, it 
was justly thought that the highest attainable art was to be em- 
ployed, whether of a Memmling, a Girolamo, a Clovio, the blessed 
ror a re himself, or, as we read in the Purgatorio, of that 
erigi— 
° L’onor d’Agubbio, e l’onor di quell’ arte 
Che alluminare é chiamata in Parisi. 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Te distinguished Professor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh, to whom we owe this pleasant volume, takes, as 
it has ever been the wont of his countrymen to do, rather high 
ground, and boldly claims for the story of his nation a prominent 
position in the annals of the world. ‘I cannot think,” he tells 
us, “ that even among strangers the history of Scotland could be 
regarded as uninteresting. Our poor and narrow country has 
developed principles and feelings that know no limits of time or 
space; and our history and literature are regarded, if I am not 
mistaken, with a heartier sympathy over the civilized world than 
many countries of the greatest political importance.” This is no 
doubt true in the sense in which Professor Innes means it; for 
he is a man of far too much sense and knowledge to fall in with 
the rabid quasi-patriotic cant which is fashionable in certain 
circles of the North. His countrymen are very yr ory ve 
persevering. Their “perfervidum ingenium ” itself, which lea 
them to “run their heads against so many posts,” has won for 
them great successes. They do much more than their share of the 
hard subordinate brain-work of the age. They have, as Hugh 
Miller well pointed out, produced no Shakspeare, no Bacon, no 
man of the very highest intellectual power, but they have had an 
unusually large number in the second and third rank of celebrities. 
Scott is the British author who is best known throughout the 
world. Once, perhaps, it was true that Scotchmen were best when 
transplanted ; but, abroad or at home, their fault is never want of 
force. Let any one turn to that ghastly record of misery and 
atrocities, Mr. Robert Chambers’s excellent and most useful 
“Domestic Annals,” and he will, we think, agree with the 
questionable compliment which was paid to our Northern neigh- 
bours by a distinguished Frenchman, when he remarked—“ If 
it had pleased the Almighty to create not two, but twenty, millions 
of Scotchmen, they would have conquered the world—and very 
hardly they would have used it too !’ 

The ten chapters which the book under review contains were 
read as lectures to a class in the University of Edinburgh, and 
they bear the marks of their origin in a certain slightness and 
sketchiness of style. It is only right to say that Professor Innes 
himself draws attention to this peculiarity, and claims in his 
preface far less importance for his work than we at least are quite 
willing to concede to it. The first two chapters are introductory, 
and deal with subjects which are sufficiently familiar to English 
readers. The third carries us over the Border, and we do not 
re-cross the Tweed till the volume is laid aside. Amongst many 
curious facts recorded in this third chapter, we learn that the 
earliest Scottish writing extant, with one exception to be afterwards 
mentioned, is a charter granted by King Duncan, the dson 
of the “gracious Duncan,” to the monks of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, not quite 800 years ago ; that the oldest fragment of a 
Scottish chronicle is not quite 700 years old; and that the first 
collection of Scottish laws is contained ina MS. of 1270. This 
MS. is now to be seen in the Register House at Edinburgh, but 


* Scotland in the Middle . By Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in 
Bainburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


the University of 


it was long in the public library at Berne, and the well-known, 
cognizance of that city is stamped upon its pages. These and 
few other documents which Professor Innes enumerates, are all 
the materials which we have for the civil history of the “ ancient 
kingdom,” previous to the work of Barbour, who wrote about 
1390, and was closely followed by Wyntoun and Fordun. Our 
knowledge of its ecclesiastical history goes further back. Palla- 
dius, it is believed, first preached the gospel in Scotland in the 
fifth century. Bede tells us that the Southern Picts were con- 
verted by Ninian, who founded the epjscopal see and built the 
white-stone kirk of Whithern, in Galloway. The outlines of the 
story of St. Columba are well known, but few are aware that there 
is now good reason to suppose that his ministrations extended as 
far as the wild north-eastern coast of Aberdeenshire, and that the 
abbey of Deer, which was so long the one bright spot in the wilds 
of Buchan, was founded by his disciple and fellow-voyager, St. 
Drostan. Macbeth has come in for his share of the “ rehabilita- 
tion” which has been of late so common ; and Professor Innes, in 
his fourth chapter, quotes Wyntoun in praise of this dreaded and 
active ruler. After him came a time of trouble, and then we have 
a long period of prosperity from the accession of David to the 
English wars. It was that great king who first began in good 
earnest to civilize his rude subjects, planting everywhere English 
and Norman settlers, who “carried with them the refinement 
and high feeling of Christian chivalry.” 

From a chapter on the,burghs we extract an excellent 
passage :— 

Travellers have been so occupied with the natural beauties of Scotland 
that they have paid too little attention to the beauty of our towns, Their 
sites are generally ary ly fine. I do not speak only of those most 
known and celebrated, but of all our rural capitals. The excellence of the 
building materials has, I suppose, induced the citizens to lay them out on a 
spacious plan. There is at once an airiness and solidity, and in many of 
them an approach to grandeur, which we seek in vain in the provincial towns 
of other countries. Our old burgesses loved to copy the steep roofs and 
tall gables of their Flemish allies in trade; and the towns they have built 
in imitation of them stand better on the banks of our rivers and frit 
and backed our mountains, than even the fine old cities of 
splendour on the shores of the Zuyder Zee and the Great Canal. 


The lecture on the vestiges of ancient Scottish Law is unin- 
teresting, not from any fault in Professor Innes’s treatment of 
the subject, but because there was really very little to distinguish 
the beginnings of jurisprudence in his native country from the 
corresponding stages of ais development in England, with which 
most persons who would care to know anything of such matters 
are already tolerably familiar. The early constitution of Scotland 
will also by no means deeply interest Southern readers, who will 
probably turn rapidly over the Professor's pages till they come 
to the curious details with regard to dress and manners which he 
has collected. They will remark that wine was used by the Picts, 
that Adamnan mentions drinking-cups of glass; that Holyrood, 
Dunfermline, and other ecclesiastical foundations, were largely 
engaged in commerce; that a great ship, navis miranda, was 
built in 1249 for the Count of St. Pol and Blois, at Inverness, 
and that coal was worked, certainly in 1291, but probably much 
earlier. The oldest Scottish ledger which has rewarded the search 
of the antiquary records the transactions of one Andrew Hali- 
burton from 1493 to 1503. He was settled at Middleburgh, but 
traded at Antwerp, at Bruges, and in France. Scotland in those 
days exported wool, salmon, skins, and even cloth, and received 
in return wine and spices, with velvets, satins, and other manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands. 

The Lowland Scotch dialect is the legitimate descendant of the 
North Saxon, which prevailed from the Trent to the Moray Firth, 
and was used even down to the fourteenth century by men of 
letters and cultivation. Different at the first from the speech of 
the home counties and the south-west, it became more different 
during and after the long Edwardian wars, but it was not till 
comparatively modern times that political changes reduced the 
old northern language to the position of a patois. The great work 
of Barbour, the Scottish Odyenet, was composed, as we have seen, 
about 1390, but the earliest MSS. which we have of it date a full 
century later, so that we must look elsewhere for proofs of the 
exact state of the Scottish language at that date. This informa- 
tion we derive from certain charters of well-ascertained antiquity 
from which Professor Innes quotes. 

The earliest Scottish dwellings were in all probability either 
caves or log-huts, built amidst the forests which at an early period 
covered many districts now comparatively treeless. Of the 
former many examples are preserved. Those near Hawthornden 
still bear the mark of the tools by which their rude inhabitants 
enlarged or otherwise rendered them better adapted for the 
purposes of life. Later in date, though hardly more artificial, 
are the underground chambers which may be seen in Angus, 
Aberdeenshire, and elsewhere, and of which one of the most 
remarkable exists in the Orkney Islands. Contemporaneous 
with these, perhaps, were the vitrified forts, of which conspicuous 
examples are found on Knockfarril, in Ross-shire, and Craig- 
phadrick, close to Inverness. The bell-shaped buildings called 
** Picts’ Houses” by the common people, were not improbably 
places in which plunder was stored. They occur for the most 
part on the sea-shore, but Mr. Worsaiie, the celebrated Scandi- 
navian antiquary, assured Professor Innes that nothing like them 
is to be seen in the countries from which the Norsemen issued 
forth to plunder all parts of the Scottish coast. The ‘Druids’ 
circles,” well known in most parts of Scotland, present compa- 
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ratively few difficulties. They were in all likelihood at once the 
centres of civil and religious life to the tribes which placed them 
—their courts of Jaw, their temples, and their halls of legislature. 
The mysterious sculptured stones which extend through the 
whole eastern Lowland of Scotland, and are confined to it, are as 
much a puzzle to Professor Innes as to all his predecessors, but 
he assigns the round towers of Brechin and Abernethy without 
hesitation to a Christian origin. 

Even the least thoughtful reader will hardly require to be 
reminded that the buildings which he sees upon , Faw are not the 
same which sheltered that reverend company of which we read in 
the pages of Adamnan. They were built Cluniac monks in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. We shall not dwell on 
Scottish ecclesiastical architecture. Suffice it to say that the art 
followed much the same course as it did south of the Tweed, 
but the Norman arch and the round pillar found favour in Scotland 
long after they were obsolete in England, and the close connec- 
tion with France during the English wars gave the Flamboyant 
style a footing upon Scottish soil. An example of it may be 
seen as far north as Tain, in the little chapel of St. Duthacs. 

Of medizval stained glass there is hardly a fragment remainingin 
Scotland, though Glasgow Cathedral now presents very excellent 
examples of modern work both from Munich and Brussels. King’s 
College in Aberdeen boasts the finest old woodwork. ‘The best 
Scottish coins were struck in the reign of James V., and there is 
every reazon to believe them of native workmanship. Of Scottish 
castles, the most characteristic are the grim, square towers, bare 
and poverty stricken, which frown over almost every landscape 
in the lowlands, and those exquisite though fantastic piles which 
are the glory of Aberdeenshire, and which hurry our memories 
far away to Guienne and Poitou. 

Prefixed to the volume are three maps, one representing Scot- 
Jand in the tenth, the other two showing its civil and ecclesiastical 
divisions in the thirteenth century. A great deal of very im- 
portant matter is collected under the unpretending title of Notes 
to these maps. The names of places cluster thick in the second 
and third, but in the first there are only 37: and in restricting 
himself to this small number, Professor oe exercises a wise 
discretion. Of Ptolemy he disposes in a paragraph, and Richard 
of Cirencester in a sentence; while Bede, as a geographer, fares 
hardly better. Orkney, Caithness, and part of Sutherland in the 
tenth century are assigned tothe Norsemen. All the rest of the 
Lowlands as far as the Firth of Forth are given to the Picts, 
divided by the Grampian ranges and the Dee into te north 
and south Picts. The true Highlands and the western isles are 
made, in accordance with the belief now universally received, the 
territory of the Scots, though here the Norsemen may have had 
some settlements. Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and a name- 
Jess Pictish town near Inverness, figure prominently with 
Melrose, Brechin, and other smaller, but still well-known places. 
A short postscript gives an account of a MS. of the Gospels, and 
of some portions of the service of the Roman Church, which 
was found a few months back at Cambridge, and the discovery of 
which was the great event of recent years to the Scottish anti- 
quary. On its margins and blank pages are entered a few charters 
and other records of the Abbey of Deer. These are the earliest 
Scottish writings, and belong apparently to the tenth century. 
They are in Gaelic, and their importance will be understood 
when it is mentioned that we have no other Gaelic document so 
old by about 600 years! It is from them that we learn how 
St. Columba visited Buchan, and landed with his disciple, 
St. Drostan, at Aberdour. 

We have seen it stated in some of the Scotch newspapers that 
Professor Innes proposes ere long to publish a second volume of 
this valuable work. We trust that it may be true. The study 
of middle age history in Scotland has long lain under liar 
disadvantages. The Spalding, Bannatyne, and other club-books 
are addressed to only a very limited public. All success to the 
small but most zealous band of Edinburgh scholars who, led by 
Professor Innes and Mr. Robertson, are labouring to popularize 
studies which, from obvious reasons, are more likely to liberalize 
the minds of those who apply to them in Scotland than any- 
where else in Christendom. 


THE THREEFOLD SAN-TSZE-KING.* 
HIS is notanew pence a ; but the subject of Mr. Malan’s 


useful little work assumes an increasing importance as the 
impossibility, in our Chinese relations, of having no policy towards 
the Tae-Ping rebels becomes more imminent. No doubt we have 
no business to hold different language and a different policy in 
the East and in the West. Non-intervention has been deliberately 
adopted as part of the national creed. But in China there are 
certain difficulties in the way of our self-consistency. First, there 
is the distance of the place—and it is rather an English fashion 
to lay aside our home maxims when we are on our travels; and 
next, there are active men and minds who are urging us con- 
stantly to take part with either legitimacy or rebellion. On the 
one hand, the diplomatists and politicians generally—Mr. Oli- 
phant, Mr. Bruce, and Sir John Bowring—are decidedly with 


* The Threefold San-Tsze-King; or the Triliteral Classic of China: 
as issued—-i. by Wang-Po-Keou; ii. by Protestant Missionaries in that 
and iii. by the Rebel Chief Put into English, with 
notes, by the Rev. 8. C. Malan, M.A., Broadwindsor, Dorset. 
London: D. Nutt. 1856, 


the Bourbons of Nankin. The Mantchoo Tartars and their 
reigning dynasty represent, to the political and commercial mind, 
either the principles of immobility or the chances of such sta- 
bility in the long run, that any dealings with the Tae-Ping 
rebels, or any recognition of them—still more any declaration on 
the side of British influence in their favour—are vehemently 
denounced by those who claim to represent British interests in 
China. On the other hand, Mr. Scarth may be selected as one of 
the most vigorous apostles of an opposite policy. He assures us 
that the Tae-Ping insurrection is all but successful; that “at 
present there are five chief armies under Tae-Ping in force ;” 
that “the population of the districts held” (Mr. Scarth must 
mean “which have at various times been occupied”) “by the 
insurgents may be estimated at about seventy millions.” Mr. 
Scarth asks, “ Why should we be interested in putting down 
the Tae-Ping rebellion? It is the Tartar Government that has 
always put obstacles in the way when we wished to extend our 
commerce. It is the Chinese alone with whom we deal, and 
they are always willing traders; the only restrictions to trade 
in China are those which emanate from the Tartar Govern- 
ment.” 


So far the question is one of mere policy and the calculation 
of chances ; and there are two to one in favour of not supporting 
the Tae-Ping insurgents. The rebellion may die out, as scores 
of similar rebellions have died out before. If we assist 
neither party, we shall not have embroiled ourselves with either 
side, and the chances seem to be tolerably equal for the Tartars 
and the rebels. If active aid to either party were our only 

ible policy, perhaps there might be as much to be said by 

r. Scarth as by Mr. Oliphant. Still, it is of not very practical 
importance to ourselves what the future of China may be, so 
long as it is an open market. But Mr. Scarth and his friends 
throw in additional inducements to enlist our sympathies, if not 
our arms, in favour of the rebellion. The Tae-Ping insurgents are 
represented as our fellow-Christians. We are assured that “ the 
Christian doctrines promulgated by the insurgents are in all 
substantial points correct;” and we are warned that on our 
assistance to the Tae-Ping rebels, or on our withholding aid from 
them, depends “a national geogrece or a national glory.” 
We have an “opportunity which we dare not throw away.” 
These arguments will, in certain quarters, have weight. 
Whatever plea combines the interests of the Change and 
the Conventicle, Cotton and Christianity, Tracts and Tariffs, 
always presents itself with double weight to the middle-class 
British mind. "When we do happen to reconcile God and 
Mammon, there is a double relish in being more religious than 
the Bible and more expert traffickers than all the world. We 
have already expressed our belief that the alleged Christianity 
of Tae-Ping-Wang and his adherents is spurious; but Mr. 
Malan’s little volume, published before the question of the rebel 
chief’s religion had assumed any political importance, and when 
it was canvassed solely on its religious significance—and therefore 
written with an inipartiality which it is hopeless to expect at the 
present moment—gives us an occasion again to discuss this cha- 
racter of the movement. 

Dismissing for the present all political considerations, we re- 
strict ourselves to the question—Is Tae-Ping’s religion Chris- 
tianity at all? All that Mr. Scarth and those who feel with 
him will admit is, that there are errors in it— that it is 
imperfect—that it has deficiencies; but they add that “the 
Christian doctrines promulgated by the insurgents are in all sub- 
stantial points correct.” This is the real issue. The question 
is important on many grounds. It is undeniable that, with very 
few exceptions, Christianity has not advanced much since its 
first successes. Russia is almost the only case of a large mis- 
sionary triumph since the days of the primitive Church. In the 
East, more particularly, the Cross has wane before the Crescent. 
Buddhism confronts the Gospel with a system as compact, and 
as doctrinal, and with rival numbers nearly as formidable, as those 
of the Christian Church. Xavier's brief success was only a single 
spring day followed by no summer ; and while philosophers seem 
Rien to the conclusion that religion is a matter of race, and 
that historical Christianity is unfitted for the Oriental mind, 
devout Christians trace a divine ae. emp in the appalling fact 
that all the missions of all the Churches are, in these latter days, 
almost complete failures. When out of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of Chinese, the converts of all the Protestant missions 
do not perhaps number half a hundred, and when conversions 
are at the rate of one per annum, the question really arises whe- 
ther the Christianity we preach is unsuitable to the Chinese 
mind, or whether China is incapable of receiving a spiri‘ual reli- 
gion. In this crisis of difficulty, the news of a self-developed 
Scio-Christianity startled alike the religious and philosophical 
student. But the fact had more than a single significance. Is 
Christianity capable of development? A famous controversialist 
of the day had recently announced the fact, and had attempted 
to trace the limits and to define the idea of a true as dis- 
tinguished from a false development, by canons and axioms 
which had at least the advantage of accounting for a change 
of religion in his own case, which had only been the result of 
the slow convictions of his own judgment, and had followed 
the common laws of thought. But Dr. Newman’s conclu- 


sion was adopted by many who declined to accompany him in 
the process by which he affected to have arrived at it; and the 
famous argument which gave Ultramontanism and the developed 
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doctrine of the later Roman schools a new stand-point, was 
eagerly adopted by those who could calmly account for the most 
extravagant forms of Protestantism, for Mahometanism, and 
Mormonism itself, on the same convenient grounds of deve- 
lopment. If it was once conceded that the Christianity of the 
first ages was not final, or that the Christianity of the Apostolic 
creeds included certain latent doctrines which it required time, 
authority, and changes in society to evolve, there was no saying 
what Christianity might not become. A recent Oxford school has 
inverted Dr. Newman’s argument; and the authority of the 
Christianity of the Apostles themselves has been impugned on 
the very same ground on which the un-Apostolic doctrines of 
the Church have been defended. We should imagine that the 


‘authors of the recent Essays and Reviews would survey, with 


some complacency, merely as an illustration of their own views, 
the rise of Tae-Pingism. They would say: the Christianity 
of St. Paul was not the Christianity of St. John, and the 
Christianity of St. John was not the Christianity of St. 
James. Teutonic Christianity is not Latin Christianity; the 
Eastern and Western Churches, as thought grew, or: as in- 
tellectual and ethnographical differences arose, must agree to 

submit to be separated ; and as unity, even in form, soon ceased 

to exist, there are now no limits to the adaptability of the Gospel 

to all sorts of men, times, countries, and habits. What, it 

would be asked—and indeed was asked by Mr. Forster, long be- 

fore Tracts for the Times and the Doctrine of Development ap- 

peared, and Professors Jowett and Stanley wrote—was Maho- 

metanism but an edition of Christianity suited to the Arabian 

mind? And we might now ask, What is Tae-Pingism but a de- 

veloped and improved Christianity, suited to the Chinese mind ? 

Such would be the view of a rising school among us. If there are 

any thinkers who consider Christianity itself only a development 

of Judaism, or at least of the contemplative Essenism of Judea, 

and who consider the Christianity of the Epistles a human 
development of the Christianity of the Gospels, there would be 

nothing very startling to them in the rise of Tae-Pingism. But 

we maintain distinctly that it is only on this ground, and on this 

view of the Gospel itself, that Tae-Pingism can be identified with 
Christianity. e distinctly warn the disciples of Exeter-hall 
and the straiter sects to what they are committing themselves 
when they salute Tae-Ping-Wang as a fellow-Christian. 

Mr. Malan’s little book contains the Primer of Tae-Ping. 
It is written in imitation of, and as a substitute for, the popular 
school-book of elementary knowledge and religion written by 
Wang-Po-Keou, which is put into the hands of every child in 
China on his entrance into school. Like it, the Tae-Ping Primer 
is a “ triliteral classic” (San-Tsze-King) ; that is, it is written in 
lines of three letters each. It answers to our monosyllabic lessons 
in the spelling-book. Mr. Malan, for the sake of comparison, has 

rinted both documents, and has added a third—the San-Tsze- 

ing of the Protestant missionaries—the unfortunate per- 
formance in which the name of God was rendered Shin, damper, 
instead of Shang-Te, Geos. The San-Tsze-King of Tae-Ping is 
certainly decisive as to the alleged Christianity of the insurgents. 
Of its authority there can be no doubt; and, in a literary point 
of view, it is curious. Like the common Chinese triliteral, it 
sets out with an historical abstract something like the old 
rhymes of— 

William the Conqueror first did reign ; 

and its religion and morals rather remind us of Dr. Watts. If 
we were searching for an historical parallel for Tae-Ping, it 
would be in the chronic rebellions thought of, but seldom 
entered into, by the Saxons against the Normans. Tae-Ping 
appeals to the old genius of China before the Mantchoo inva- 
sion, and most of his genuine morality is borrowed from the 
old Chinese sages. In his religious aspect he follows so exactly 
the type of Mahomet, that we shall have heard the last of “ the 
impostor of Mecca” if Tae-Ping is to be saluted with the right 
hand of fellowship. There is positively nothing in Mahomet- 
anism which has not its counterpart in Tae-Pingism. If Tae-Ping 
is a Christian, Mahomet was only an anticipation of Luther. 
Both admit the authority of the two Testaments; both a to 
Moses and to Jesus ; both accept the Pentateuch and the Gospels 
as Divine revelations; the one adds Mahomet, and the other 
Tae-Ping, as the Divinely a ag and Divinely commissioned 
complements of law and gospel. 

But here is the Tae-Ping creed in its most popular form :— 

107. SHane-TE was angry, 
and sending his-own son, 

108. Commanded him to come-down to this globe 
after he had first read history. 

109. In the Tin@-Yew year [1837 
he was received up into heaven, 

110. Where the things and business of heaven 
were clearly set before him. 

111. Sovereign Suane-TE 

taught and directed him. 
* 


133. In the Mow-Surn year [1848 
the Son [Tae-Ping} was 
134. Sovereign Suana-Te 
then came forward, 


135. Bringing Yar-Soo [Jesus 

with hem into 
136. To instruct his son 
: to bear and sustain the conflict, 
137. Tx has-set-up his son 

to exist for evermore ; 


and sorrowful ; 


138. To dispel corrupt counsels, 
and to manifest majesty and authority ; 
139. To judge and to seal-the-doom 9 i 


by dividing the good from the 
140. And aw! to them the misery of hell 
or joys in the courts of heaven. 


Here it is impossible to doubt that all the attributes of Deity are 
unhesitatingly ascribed to Tae-Ping ; and after this, controversy 
on the theological aspect of Tae-Pingism is superfluous. As far 
as we can gather from ail the documents which have reached us, 
Tae-Ping bids for Jews and Christians of every form. In the 
San-Tsze-King is a long syllabus of Jewish history, which is in- 
troduced as a bait for Jews. The Christian formula and theo- 
logical terms are borrowed from Protestant sources ; and if care- 
fully analyzed—we allude especially to the prayer which was 
lateiy printed in the North China Herald, as issued under the 
authority of the Shield King—they are found to be replete with 
doctrinal heresies, such as Sabellianism, into which half- 
instructed preachers are so apt to fall; and what is curious, in 
at least one passage of his Primer, Tae-Ping seems to hold out a 
hand to, or to have borrowed a doctrine from, what are 
Mariolatrous sources :— 
125. The heavenly mother was kind, 
most ious and loving, 
126. Beautiful and noble in the extreme 
that cannot pared. 


And, in another passage, a denizen of heaven is announced, 
which must strike Christian ears with amazement :— 
127. = heavenly elder-brother’s- [Jesus’] wife was virtuous, 
a derate; 


128. Always exhorting the elder-brother [Jesus] 
also to act with-due-deliberation. 


GLADYS THE REAPER.* 


HE admiration and esteem which the writer of this book, and 
_the characters in it, feel for curates, is not an absolutely con- 
clusive proof that the author is a woman, for, of course, curates 
may think nearly as highly of themselves as women can think of 
them, and this book may be written by a curate who is intoxi- 
eated with his position. The way in which social probabilities 
are ignored and the daughters of the “Castle” bestowed on the 
sons of the tenantry on the estate, has, it is true, something 
feminine about it. But the strongest proof of sex is given us in 
the minuteness with which little things are described that never 
by any possibility could have attracted a man’s attention. In 
Gladys the Reaper, at an important part of the book, the heroine 
comes to the conclusion that the hero is intolerably affected. 
One of the facts which lead her to this conclusion is the fol- 
lowing. The hero has beaten her father at chess, and, on being 
congratulated on his victory, politely excuses his veteran anta- 
— defeat on the ground that his attention during the game 
flagged. It seems at first sight odd that anybody should 
have dreamt of making anybody attach any weight to such a 
simple remark. But a little reflection will lead us to acknowledge 
that a woman who was accustomed to think a great deal about 
little remarks of the kind would make her characters think 
about them also. There are many women to whom nothing 
happens of interest or importance in the twenty-four hours. 
Any occurrence, such as meeting a person who stated that his 
antagonist at chess had lost the game because he was tired, 
would assume in their eyes an unjustifiable importance. They 
would go home, trp and think why he said it, and how he 
looked as he said it, and what he thought of just before and just 
after he had said it, and what light generally the remark threw 
upon his character. To take another instance from this same 
book. On one occasion, the hero's sister, who is in weak health, 
and whose husband has turned out a bad man, is returning to 
her family by train. The author, in alluding to the cireum- 
stance, observes that in the railway-carriage, ‘‘ of course Netta 
had the side without an arm, that she might put up her feet 
when she liked.” Here, again, it seems strange that anybody 
should ever have dreamt that anybody else would think it at 
all a curious point what the heroine did with her feet while 
travelling. e train of were in a female author's 
thoughts would, however, be nat enough. She would be 
predisposed from habit and education to regard a railway 
journey as a very important event. When the conception of 
making her heroine, among other perils and vicissitudes, undergo 
a railway journey first flashed upon her, the difficulty would 
at once suggest itself as to where the heroine, who was an 
invalid, put her feet. She would imagine that all her 
readers would characterize the incident of the railway journey 
as too wildly improbable for real life, unless the difficulty was 
cleared up. Accordingly, she would anticipate their objection, 
and state explicitly, to prevent misconstruction, that the heroine 
had the cushions on her side of the carriage all to herself, that 
she might put up her feet on them whenever she felt inclined. 

If Gladys the Reaper has not been written by a woman, but 
by a man, there is not much to be saidaboutit. But, if it has been 
written by a woman, it is valuable as a work of fiction so far as it 
shows us the real source of a great deal of the reverence and 
attachment with which curates meet from their congregations. 
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People are usually inclined to believe that women look on curates 
as holy, and perhaps emaciated, martyrs, whom the world does 
not appreciate, and to whom spiritual sweetness, combined with 
social suffering, lends an indescribable and melancholy charm. 
This does not appear to be universally the case. The author of 
Gladys looks upon curates as persons who hold a very high social 
sition, and who, though they are not distinguished by a title, 
like the younger branches of great families, are to be treated 
with veneration. This is particularly true, it would seem, in the 
case of London curates, “oe whom it is a distinction, in a worldly 
| ae of view, to know. us the heroine-in-chief, who is the 
ughter of a gentleman of property, looks down upon, and half 
despises, the hero, who is the son of one of her father’s tenantry, 
and whom, when her character has been purified by suffering, 
she ultimately marries, until she hears that he is going to be or- 
dained by the Bishop of London. The hero himself, who is a 
nice-minded person, though naturally proud and haughty, has to 
exercise great self-control to keep himself humble after the excite- 
ment of his ordination. But, in family life, he sueceeds so admi- 
rably in this as to win the author's ial praise. ‘“ He was 
not,” we read, “less devoted to his mother, dutiful to his father, 
or loving to his brothers because they were good, honest, plain 
farmers, and he a London curate.” No higher encomium could 
surely be passed upon a curate whom the Bishop of London had 
ordained than to say that he never forgot to mix in an affable 
and unassuming way with his brothers and sisters who were 
farmers, and who lived at a distance from the metropolis. 


Gladys the Reaper is a story of upper farmer life, for all the 
persons in it who are not upper farmers are either married into 
the world of upper farmers, or punished for not being upper 
farmers by being bored in their domestic relations, or else by 
being drawn as stupid or unhappy. Upper farmer life is just as 
good a subject for an artist as anything else, if the artist is a 
= of genius; indeed, the most striking novel of the last 

w years is a novel of farmer life. But Gladys the Reaper is 
not a picture of anything—there being in it no particularly vivid 
face, or indeed scene, which lingers on the memory, except one. 
This is a scene of lovemaking, and what makes it impossible to 
forget it is the position of one of the heroines at the time a proposal 
is made to her. She is leaning upon a cow. Any book in which 
the heroine receives an offer of marriage across a cow’s back must 
be a book which, whatever its defects, contains one very remark- 
able and peculiar incident. Noris it slight praise to say that we 
gather from this novel that the author is a m of unexcep- 
tionable moral character. There is a decidedly high tone 
running through the conversations, with the exception of the 
conversation of one man who marries the hero’s sister, and 
who is ultimately transported for forgery, and that of a Colonel 
Vaughan, who is an unprincipled person, and upon one occa- 
sion, we regret to say, makes use of the expression “ confound 
it.” It is no doubt a great thing in favour of a worthless 
novel, that it should be free, as Gladys the Reaper is free, both 
from flippancy and slang. We think, however, that it is open to 
some criticism, not because it continually introduces religion 
and religious things—for there is no reason why the best novel 
should not be a religious one—but because of the manner in 
which it introduces them. To thrust very commonplace religious 
remarks into the mouths of very commonplace heroes and 
heroines in a conventional and profuse way is really, though 
doubtless the author of Gladys would not think so, an irreverent 
and objectionable practice. A novel should not be the vehicle which 
a writer who is debarred by eircumstanees or by sex from taking 
holy orders chooses for pouring out upon the world very poor and 
watery comments and reflections about the most sacred things. 
There is no reason why the author of Gladys should divide indis- 
eriminately for rehearsal among the characters in the book pas- 
sages which, under happier auspices, might have been turned into 
weak and washy sermons. Women fall into this kind of literary 
fault more naturally and more easily than men. They forget 
that the very pom Ae ble religious influence which they possess 
with men, and which they exercise almost universally for good, 
arises not from the particular value of what they say so much as 
from the pure and beautiful feeling that inspires it. A woman 
who, knowing that her piety and goodness influence those 
around her, sits down and writes page after page of pious 
remarks, and expects thereby to influence the casual reader, 
makes a wonderful mistake. Face-to-face, she has been a sym- 
pathetic and half-inspired teacher. Upon paper, she is in v 
many instances than a good, but half-ed 
inexperienced, and ra feeble man. Nor is it merely in the 
capacity of a thinker and a philosopher that she is unfitted in 
quiet life induces her to give to little religious details of a 

mestic or perhaps nursery character a prominence which in 
real life they never could possess. Thus in Gladys the Reaper, 
the turni of. the whave bis 
wife’s maid and companion to be his own niece. This discovery 
is wary: by of a he 
little girl repeat from a hymn-book given y the young 
in question. He is naturally a good deal unmanned, and Z 
represented by the author as unable to go down to the drawing- 
room to see a visitor, to whom the following fictitious excuse is 


made for bis non . Miss Gwynne returned to the 
deamiagtotm, gal ont Roland thet Mr. Jones had been quite 
upset by the Welsh hymn that Minette had repeated, having 


- 


known it under peculiar circumstances when he was young.” 
In real life most of us might consider it unusual for a wr 
man to retire to his bed-room, and to send down word that 
he was not at home, in eonsequence of being upset by a hymn 
which he had known under peculiar circumstances when young. 
But the author of Gladys evidently imagines the incident to be 
quite a commonplace one and of everyday occurrence. It is 
evidently a natural thing with some people that she has seen 
to be upset by hymns which they had heard under peculiar cir- 
cumstances when young. This reminds us of the story of the 
converted highway robber and the gold repeater. The highway 
robber had taken a gold repeater from the fob of an elderly 
gentleman. Accidentally he touched the spring, and the repeater 
struck nine. He suddenly recollected having heard a clock 
strike nine before, in the days when he was happy and innocent. 
He burst into tears, restored the repeater to the elderly gentle- 
man, and ever after became an altered and a serious man. 
to the peculiar circumstances under which Mr. Jones first heard 
the hymn, we are at a loss to imagine what the gentleman who 
was waiting in the drawing-room can have supposed them to have 
been. To justify the impression the hymn seems to have made 
upon Mr. Jones’s mind, these circumstances must have been ex- 
cessively peculiar. Perhaps a person might be said to hear a 
hymn under peculiar circumstances if he heard it while he was 
proposing to a young lady who was leaning on a cow. If Mr. 
ones really did heara hymn under similar circumstances—as he 
may have done if, like the brother of the gentleman in the draw- 
ing-room, he ever proposed to a lady while she was leaning on a 
cow, this of course would explain everything, even his agitation 
the next time he heard it. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


— ean hardly be any difference of opinion as to the 
value of the principal contribution* which the last month 
has made to the ranks of the German classics. The second 
volume of Professor Ranke’s English History in no way dero- 
gates from the high reputation he has long ago attained, both 
for literary power and for the still higher quality of absolute 
impartiality. In a few introductory sentences he describes, as 
the ideal he has sought to attain, a pertect forgetfulness of in- 
dividual feelings and opinions in depicting those of the per- 
sonages of his history. The merit Se so depicts is precisely 
the merit which will strike every English reader of his work. 
The epoch over which this volume ranges is full of temptations 
toa partisan. It extends from the end of the reign of James I. 
to the commencement of the Civil War. Almost every event he 
relates is of a character to draw some expression of feelingfrom any 
writer who has an interest either in politics or religion. Yet it 
is impossible to discover in Professor Ranke’s description of the 
fiercest conflicts and controversies the slightest leaning to one 
side or the other. He holds the balance so rigidly between 
Rounahead and Cavalier, Anglican and Puritan, that it is im- 
ible to discover, even from a word, the remotest preference 
or either combatant. Modern historians have generally been 
in the habit of producing something new and piquant by viewing 
t events through the light of the newest phases of opinion. 
rofessor Ranke is an historian of a more antique type. He 
aims at simply presenting an unruffled mirror of ou motives 
and of actual deeds, leaving each reader to pass his judgment on 
them for himself. Yet this passionless history is neither dry 
nor lifeless. The charm of an exquisite style and skilful arrange- 
ment fully supplies the place of the animation which warm 
eae ne 4 lends even to a dull writer. Though the Professor 
as unbiassed as the Annual Register, it is as difficult to lay 
him down as it is to Jay down Macaulay. Perhaps this charm 
is due in to the historical prominence which he assigns to 
individual character and efforts. There is a strong tenden 
among modern thinkers to adopt a diluted form of Mr. Buckle's 
ilosophy. Race and climate, and other external influences, pro- 
uce, they say, in each nation certain tendenciesof which theevents 
of history are only the development. Individuals seem to cause 
events; really, they are oar f indications and vehicles of the 
tendencies which work through them. To this fatalist philosophy 
Professor Ranke pays no sort of homage. In searching for the 
motive power of history, he dwells little upon national tendencies, 
enormously wu individual character. Accordingly, a large 
part of his labour is devoted to the dissection of character; and 
some of his characters form the most striking and interestin 
passages in his book. The description of James I. is a very g 
specimen of the labour and minute study he bestows upon these 
ictures; though to many his estimate may seem too 
fevourable. A good deal of novelty is given to the history by 
the Italian sources of information from which he has largely 
drawn. The reports of the Papal agent naturally present events 
from a point of view very unfamiliar to the authorities to whom 
historians of this period are apt to confine their attention. 
A new edition of a rare and very worthless ancient geographer 
—the ‘‘anonymous Ravennese ”—has been published at Berlin.t 


* Englische Geschichte: vornehmlich im Sechszehnten und Siebzehnten 
Jalerhundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Zweiter Band. Berlin: Duuncker. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Ravennatis Anonymi C ia et Guidonis 
M. Pinder et G. Parthey. "erolint Parthey. 
Norgate. 1860, 
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It is edited with all the apparatus of criticism, and much compari- 
son of manuscripts, and appears to be a careful and complete 
performance. The author is principally valuable as a curious 
chronicler of ignorance. He is the father of that school of 
scientific men who go to the Scriptures for their natural science, 
and who have consequently been the pest of science in every age. 
He is exceedingly indignant—in fact, he uses very bad langu 

on the subject—because some profane philosophers have taught 
that the Tigris and Euphrates rise in the mountains of Armenia ; 
for it is evident, on the face of the Book of Genesis, that the‘cold 
and sterile highlands of Armenia could never have been the site 
of Paradise, in which it is revealed that those two rivers rise. 
His geography is very rudimentary. According to his system, 
a straight line drawn from East to West would pass succes- 
sively through Judea, Persia, Arabia, and then, after traversing 
a whole catalogue of Ethiopias, would strike first Spain, then 
Britain, then Ireland. But about this last point he does not 
seem quite clear in his mind; for, in the last book of his work, 
he lays it down that the Pyrenees come immediately to the west 
of Britain. It is presumable that his blunders may have their 
value as a record of the condition of geographical science at 
Rayenna in the sixth century, when he wrote. Wherever the 
Scriptures are not concerned, he is probably a faithful transcriber 
of ead views of other geographers, several of whom are not now 
extant. 

Dr. Rumpelt’s German Grammar* deserves mention for the 
great industry it displays, though the subject is by this time 
very nearly exhausted. The part which has just appeared is 
confined to the subject of pronunciation, and to those modifica- 
tions of language which seem to have been brought about by 
tendencies and tricks of pronunciation. It is illustrated by a 
liberal use of comparative philology, and especially that branch 
of it which comprises the numerous varieties of the original 
Germanic language. The labour of collecting and collating so 
many linguistic and dialectic peculiarities must have been way 
great, particularly as it is asort of study in which mere boo 
reading will go a very little way. In order to make it easier for 
himself to put the results of his researches upon paper, he has 
constructed a new phonetic alphabet, which is no doubt very 
ingenious, but which will probably go the way that all other 
phonetic alphabets have gone. The great defect of the book is 
the exuberance of its classification. It is possible to arrange 
your things in so minutely orderly @'manner that you never can 
remember how the order comes, or in which sub-division of a 
pigeon-hole everything is to be found; and, in the same way, 
the reader of Dr. Rumpelt is often embarrassed to recollect which 
section of which division of which branch of which portion of 
the subject he has arrived at. 

A History of the Hungarian War in 1848+ is an opportune 
publication. Published at Zurich, it betrays its peculiar colour- 
ing on the title-page. Its author is apparently a refugee, and a 
warm partisan of Kossuth’s. Of course, his narrative must, there- 
fore, be taken with all the qualifications such a prepossession 
requires. At the same time, he seems to have begun it with the 
intention of being impartial, though, as he warms with his subject, 
the self-restraint becomes intolerable. Before many pages are 
passed, he utterly loses the power of admitting that there were 
two sides to the questions in dispute. With this reservation, 
however, it is a useful narrative, and is drawn up with great in- 
dustry, and as much clearness as is possible in the description of 
a number of different, yet intertwined, operations carried on 
simultaneously at different places. The first part only out of 
four has as yet appeared, reaching as far as the battle of Peschan ; 
the completion is promised for next year. 

The French in Germanyt isa still more well-timed book. The 
ease and the completeness of the process which has made French- 
men out of the Germans of Metz and Alsace furnish an historical 


. hint which the Emperor is not likely to forget, and which his neigh- 


bours must keep constantly in mind. An antidote is needed to 
the pleasant cajoleries with which innumerable French agents 
indefatigably tahowe to persuade the Germans of Rhenish Prussia 
and Bavaria that a French oceupation is the only thing wanted 
to give the crown to their prosperity. Patriotic invocations of 
Fatherland may influence the more educated classes ; but some- 
thing more solid is required for the mass of the population, whose 
loyalty to Germany has been too much shaken by frequent 
changes, both of allegiance and institutions, to be proof against 
any well-directed bribe. It must be made clear to them that 
French annexation does not mean an increase of prosperity. 
There is no better way of eof fond this lesson to their min 
than by recalling tothem what Germans suffer in purse 
and person within living memory from domination of a 
te. This is what Tellkampf has aimed at doing. But, 
though well-intentioned, the book is not ver . The 
idea is a very practical idea, but the author has carried it out 
more like a student than a practical man. Instead of writing an 
account suited to his special p of all the misdoings of 
French soldiers and French te as he in Germany, he has 


simply gathered together a string of extracts from other people’s 
histories. The consequence is, that, like all collections of 
elegant extracts, the book is rather dry reading. But the very 
essence of such a book is that it should be popular. It isnot the 
learned, but the masses of the peorts, who require to be vividly 
reminded of the brutalities the French have perpetrated in Ger- 
many. General statements, such as may be found in any ney 
that the French were guilty of great extortion and left the 
country thoroughly exhausted, are of no use whatever. They are 
mere formulas which force themselves upon nobody's mind, and 
do not help the imagination to realize in their frightful details 
the actual horrors of a foreign occupation. What are wanted are 
striking anecdotes, individual cases of oppression, facts that shall 
bring home vividly to each man that the occupation of an Imperial 
army means crushing exactions, forced quarterings, domestic dis- 
honour of the foulest kind, ower to ev egradation and 
every danger that may be inflicted by the whims of licentious 
soldiers and pitiless generals. A few tales, strikingly told, of 
Davoust’s brutalities would be worth a volume of vague invective. 

Dr. Quitzmann has compiled a vg Gri, cg and erudite 
account of the religion of the heathen Bavarians.* Ever since 
the labours of Grimm, such works have become very common in 
Germany. The Germans are in no way content that their 
national history should be held to commence with their inter- 
course with the Romans; and they have been indefatigable in 
interrogating legends, religious rites, nursery tales, superstitions, 
as well as comparative philology, for a trace of information 
respecting their earlier career. The only peculiarity about the 
present work is a spirited critique upon his ays ema with 
which the Doctor prefaces his researches. His theory is that 
the Bavarians are the descendants of the Marcomanni, and he 
has a special derivation of his own of the name Bavarian. A 
writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung, and some other learned m 
have had the audacity to dispute his positions, and are trea 
accordingly. It is satisfactory to find that the Doctor's lin- 
guistic accomplishments have not impaired his mastery over the 

tongue. 

The History of Eastern Asia, by a Saxon clergyman,t is 
rincipally remarkable for the fact that, though apparently a 
hristian of general orthodoxy, he holds that the Turanian and 

the Aryan races of mankind are not descended from a common 
stock. Otherwise there is nothing particularly noticeable in 
the work. The present volume contains the history of India, 
China, and the Archipelago, from the year 10004.p. to the 
present day. It is a voluminous compilation, aos from 
the ordinary sources of information, in a style sustains a 
dead level of mediocrity with tolerable consistency, His judg- 
ment of English proceedings in India and China is more fayour- 
able than we are generally in the habit of hearing from Con- 
tinental critics. e has no censure for the seizure of Oude, nor 
even for the first Chinese war. But there is no peculiar merit 
in the book that should lead an Englishman to prefer it to the 
ordinary English authorities. 

A much more valuable work on the East comes to us from 
the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg.{ Whatever poli- 
tical apprehensions the activity of the Russians upon the Amoor 
may inspire, their interest in China is a great literary gain. 
The mission is very 
ing the iar national capacity for ing in 
exploring the hidden mysteries of Chinese literature. Pro- 
fessor Wassiljew was ten years in Pekin, and - himself up 
to the study of Buddhism. He peculiar advantages 
in an acquaintance with both Thibetian and Chinese—a two- 
fold accomplishment rare in Orientalists. The results are both 
abundant and valuable. The publication before us—a good thick 
volume—is only the introduction to the work which the Professor 
purposes to devote to Buddhism. He complains that no general 
treatment of the subject has yet been attempted in Europe ; and 
he designs to take it in every point of view, ical, historical, 
and literary. So far as the present volume, which is entitled “a 
general survey,” enables us to judge, he has adopted the position 
of a kind of Buddhist: Strauss. His principal business, 
it appears, will be to disentangle the vast network of fables of 
which } Buddhism, in his view, is composed. He believes it, in 
its present condition, to be a mass of huge accretions which have 

of eer in the course of centuries round a small nucleus—some 
y development from within, some by assimilation from without. 
It is a snowball at the bottom of hill, far the larger part of which 
never started from the top. The perplexing feature of the cor- 
ruptions of Buddhism is that those who have added to the sysiem 
have not been content with claiming for their additions that they 
were impliedly contained in the original revelation, but have 
always transferred them _— to the lifetime and teaching of the 
founder of their religion. Nor have they been satisfied with 
inventing an ancient origin for novel ; they have been 
equally liberal with wri and events. or Siddhartha, 
himself apparently did little, He did not teach very much, and 
wovke nallinas e was little more than an anchorite of a very 


* Deutsche Grammatik. Von Dr. H, B. Rumpelt. Berlin: Diimmler, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 

t+ Geschichte des in den Jahren 1848 wnd 
1849. Von W, Riistow. LErster Band. ich; Schulthess. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

Die Franzosen in Deutschland. Von A. Tellkampf, Hannover: 
Riimpler, London; Williams and Norgate. 1860, — 


* Die Heidnische Religion der Baiwaren. Von Dr. Anton Quitzmann. 
Leipzig: Winter. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Geschichte vom Ost-Asien: fiir Freunde der Geschichte der Menscheit. 
Von Dr. J. E. B. Kaeuffer. Theil. Leipaig: Brockhaus. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. : 
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ascetic type. But his countless followers have fathered upon 
him in reckless abundance deeds which he did not do, powers to 
which he laid no claim, doctrines which he never taught, and 
writings which betray unmistakeably an origin of many centuries 
after his death. One of the writings which have been falsely 
ascribed to him, or to his immediate followers, plays as momentous 
a part in the history of Buddhism as the forged Decretals did in 
the history of Christianity. It forms the foundation of the whole 
system of doctrine by which the life of contemplative perfection, 
which is carried to such a fantastic extreme in Buddbism, was pro- 
duced and is sanctioned. The working out of this ultra-mythical 
theory of Buddhism will have interest for more than mere Ori- 
entalists. The great puzzle of Buddhism to Europeans is the 
startling similarity which so many of its institutions and cere- 
monies bear to features which belonged to Christianity before 
the Middle Ages began. Ail that belongs to monasticism, almost 
all that belongs to ritual, seems to Christian eyes to have been 
borrowed straight from Italy. Some travellers have even 
asserted that the Gregorian tones may be heard in the temples 
of Ceylon in almost as great perfection as at St. George’s-in-the- 
East. Is it possible that both have been engendered inde- 

ndently and simultaneously among races so vastly differing ? 

r, if one religion borrowed them from the other, which is the 
debtor? Infidels are fond of pitching Buddhism at Christianity, 
and Protestants are not averse to it as a missile against the 
Romanists ; while M. Huc, in despair of being able to solve the 
phenomenon mney. with his own convictions, can only 
suggest that it is probably thedoing of the devil. Acloser and more 
patient inquiry seems likely to > bed away the difficulty. It is 
evident that the habit of constantly assigning a high antiquity 
to every new device of ceremony or doctrine, combined with a 
very active and constant tendency towards the assimilation of 
foreign observances, would go far to relieve M. Huc from the 
necessity of recurring to so desperate a solution. 

A Narrative of Travels, by the Prussian Consul at Damascus,* 
at first sight raises hopes of some information from a fresh point 
of view concerning the tribes who have of late connected their 
own names so unpleasantly with Damascus. The Druses and 
Maronites, however, are in no way concerned in the researches 
of this book. Dr. Wetzstein’s object was to investigate the 
architectural remains and inscriptions with which the Eastern 
portion of the Syrian desert ghouhie, and, if possible, to dis- 
cover the tribe to whose forgotten skill and culture they are due. 
Those who are unfamiliar with these subjects will probably not be 
much enlightened by being told that he considers them to have 
been of Gassanidian origin. The book is too much occupied 
with attempts to verify particular descriptions in the Bible or 
the classical geographies, and is too formidably studded with 
Arabic type, to be provocative of enthusiastic attention from any 
but archeologists. Still, it is probably useful, and there is 
always the comfort that it is not long. 

Journeys of Discovery in Arabia and East Africat is a very 
entertaining work, oak decidedly to be recommended to lazy 
readers. But M. Andree has selected a very easy and compen- 
dious plan of achieving the reputation of an entertaining writer. 
He has simply worked up into a continuous book of travels the 
adventures of half-a-dozen recent explorers—Captain Burton 
being the most prominent victim. The ~ > is so osten- 
tatiously avowed that the writer can hardly be accused of 
plagiarism. His borrowed plumes are ticketed with their owner's 
names. But it seems rather hard, in a mere commercial point of 
view, to eat up the circulation of these various writers by pub- 
lishing so soon in a separate form the most attractive portion of 
their labours. Only the first volume of this freebooting com- 
pilation is as yet published. It is preceded by an introduction 
from the author, which is only noticeable from its expressing a 
conviction that the Suez Canal will open up the Red Sea to 
European influence. The author does not affect to believe that 
the Indian trade can ever by Suez rather than by the Cape; 
but even so moderate an admission of its practicability is unusual 
in a foreigner who is not under French influence. 


* Reisebericht iiber Hauran und die Trachonen. Von Dr. J. G. Wetz- 
stein, B. P. Consul in Damaskus. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Forschungsreisen in Arabien und Ost-A 
Leipzig: Costenoble. London: Williams and 
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CONTENTS OF No. 263, NOVEMBER 10, 1860:— 
The K of Italy. § Lessons in China, 


Making Things Pleasant on Sunday, 
M. Berryer’s Letter tothe French Bar, Mr. Ruskin Again. 
A Modern Parody on Pope Hildebrand, Protection to Foreign Industry. 
The Armstrong Guns in China, Road Murder. 


Montalembert on Western Monachism. 
Faithful for Ever. The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
A ’s Life. and Fears. 
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Bemains of Richard Rush, 'ecock’s Repressor. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees, 


The production of Loder’s Romantic Opera at this Theatre has been attended hy the 
most unequivocal marks of Public favour ; from the commencement to the fall of the cur- 
tain unanimous appiause ted its performance, all the principal vocalists were 
honoured by repeated calls before the audience. 

Monday, November 19th, and during the week, THE NIGHT DANCERS. Mdme. 
Palmieri, Letiier, Thirlwall, Albertazzi . Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, 
G. Kelly, T. Distin. ‘To conciude with THE AMBUSCADE. Messrs. W. H. Payne, 
H. Payne, F. Payne, Mens. Vandris, Mdme. Pierron and Clara Morgan. 

Commence at Haif-past Seven. Doors open at Seven. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Stage Manager, Mr. STIRLING ; Acting Manage 
charge for Booking, or fee to Box-keepers. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE.—Lessee and Manager Mr. ALFRED WIGAN.—On Monday, the 19th (first 
time at this Theatre), STILL WA EkS RUN DEEP, John Milémey. Mr. Alfred Wigan 5 
Mr. Potter, Mr. Emery; Mrs, Sternhold, Mrs. A wigs: rs. Milamay, Miss 
Herbert. After which, MONSIEUR JACQUES; in which Mr. ‘Alfred Wigan and Miss 
Eliza Nelson will appear, To conclude with a Farce by Mr. Alfred Wigan, called, NEXT 
DOOR, Characters, Mr. C. Young, | on St. Casse, Kate Terry. Commence at Half-past 
LOCH. 


Seven. Acting , Mr. J. 

MiSs EMMA STANLEY’S “SEVEN AGES OF 
WOMAN,” EVERY EVENING, at Hight, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, 

on urday at Three,— ‘talls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Ullice open 


BUCKLEYS' SERENADERS, 


every Evening at Eight, Saturday Afternoon 
till Five.—28, Piccadilly. 


n. 
r, Mr. Epwakp MuRRAY. No 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

t Three. Admission, 38., 2s., and 1s. 
Ticket-oltice open from Doors open at Half-past Seven 
and Half-past Two. 


TDECIDED SUCCESS OF HAMILTON’S DELIGHTFUL 
CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS en route to ITALY, Lijustrated by bnglish and 
Foreign Artistes. Cicerone, Mr, LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM ; the Music by TOCLLAC, 
at Three; Evenings at Eight, Saturdays excepted.—KGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


HE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of THOMAS FAED, 


Bog. is now OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Four, at_Messrs, AGNEW and 80) 
GALLERY, 5, Waterloo-place, Pail-mall, Admission, One Shilling. 


(THE ROYAL SOCIETY SCIENTIFIC RELIEF FUND. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


G. 0, J.B. Lawes, Esq. ... . £0 00 
J.G,. 0 - 010 0 
kK. . 
Sir 0 
br. 0 WOO 
0 0 0 
0 . woe 
Arth 0 ir. W, ilier.......... 200 
Key. 0 | Major J. A. Moore. . wwo 
J.F. 0 | Sir RK. Murch lw 0 0 
kh. B | W.C, Mylne, woe 
H. G, 0 | Dr. Odling 5 00 
Ww. B 0 F, Osler, 
B der, —, 0 | Bishop of Oxford ' woe 
Sir B. Brodie, Bart., P.B.S.. 0 ir lley....... . 
C. Brooke, Esq. v | J. Penn, &sq. .... . wood 
Duke of Buccl 0 | C. H. Pilgrim, woe 
| Count Piaten ......... . bBve 
Rev. Thomas Burnett. 0 | Major-General Portloc! . wwe 
W.R. Buit, E: 0 | Joseph Prestwich....... ww 0 
B. B, Cabheii, 0 | George Rennie, . 
}. Collier, 0 r. Roget .......... 
E. W. 0 | Lord Rosse ... . wo” 
0 | BK. J. Rudge, 550 
0 | J. W. Russell, Exq, 
C. Dar 0 | General Sabine ..... > 
Dr. Daubeny....... 0 | Bishop of St. David’s . woe 
H. Dean > 0 . W. Saunders, Esq. woe 
Warren Be La Rue, 0 | Per Scott and Co. ....... woe 
Duke of Devonshire.... 0 | John Simon, Esq. woe 
John Dickinson, Esq.. 0 | Sir A. Smith 500 
Earl of . Smy Esq. 
Ww | Admiral ‘Smyth 
0 W. Smyth, Esq 
0 | S. Solly, Esq. ..... 
0 | Wiiliam Spence, Esq. wo 0 0 
0 | Per Spooner and Co, . coc. 
0 | H, T. Stai Esq . 000 
0 | Robert Stephenson, Esq., per Exe- 
0 . Stoney, 
0 Talbot de woo 
. 0 | William Tite, Esq... 10 0 0 
. 0 | Sir W. Trevelyan .. 
. 110 F. Tuckett, Esgq...... woo 
50 0 0 | T. 8, Turnbull, woo 
1 0 | Dr. Tyndail ........... 500 
10 0 N.B, Ward, Esq, 2100 
5 0 Wi 1010 0 
10 0 | Samuel Charles Whitbread, . wo 
w Jd. tmore, Esq....... 600 
5 © | J. Whitworth, Esq. ... . 00 0 0 
2 0 | Erasmus Wiison, Esq. 100 0 0 
10 10 0 | George Wilson, Esq. 10 00 
100 | Will Winsor, Esq. . 
rol 
. 0 J. Yates, Esq. ....... 
4 James Young, Esq. 
a 0 £4,006 16 0 


nm Resolved,—‘‘ That no application for relief be entertained except on the re- 
commendation of ‘one of the following Chartered 
, Chem: Geogray , Geological, Linnean, or Society ; 1t being 
understood that the several Presidente will consult their respective Councils as to the 
rsons whom they intend to recomme: or relie!, 
PSubscriptions im Aid of the Fund will be received by Roparts, LUBBOCK, and Co., and 
C. KR. WELD, Esq., Royal Society, Burlington House, 
Burlington House, November, 1860, 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS IN LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
Fiks!’, SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS’ EXAMINATIONS 
Of the Associates of the Institute of Actuaries, will take place at the 
ROOMS of the Institute, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
On SATURDAY, the 15th of DECEMBER, at Twelve at Noon. 
Candidates must give FOURTEEN DAYS’ NOTICE of their intention to offer them- 
selves for Examination. 
A SYLLABUS of the EXAMINATIONS may be obtained on application, at the Rooms of 


ite. 
the Institu! By of the Council, 


JOHN REDDISH. Honorary 
12, St. James’s-square, 8.W., Nov. 18th, 1860. J. HILL WILLIAMS, f Secretaries. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gentleman holding 


good ition in connexion ith the Conservative Press, wishes to witha 
Firat Journal as ARTI RITER for next year.—A, Y. A., 18, Sunthaupton- 
street, Stran' 


T° Lis A Ba 0 — OME. ETS 

new con- 
Extra Volumes, Ecclesinsticul, Histori 
Philosophical ana Philological, Antiquarian, Classical, British Ciassics, and Lib 

The 3s. 6d. Vols. at 3s. 1d. per Volume; the 5s. ones at 3s, An offer received for 
a Library, Apply to W. WRSLEY, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster - 
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NOVEMBER ELECTION, 1800. 
The favour of the Votes and Interest of the Governors and Subscribers to the 


[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, is most 


respectfully solicited on behalf of THOMAS WILLIAM CROSSWELL, fsed Four 


Years and a Half. Mrs. ape peg b is left a Widow with Six Children. For the l hang | 
years n deprived of the use of her hands. Her children are all y 
on a for support. 


The case is known to and urgently recommended by 
Rev. DANIEL WILSON, Islington 
Rev. W. VINCENT, Trinity Church, Islinton 
Rev. EDWIN Paxton Hoon, 33, Islington. 
*JOHN DALE, Esq., Chiswell-street, 
W. F. WILKINSON, Esq., Pembroke Villa, Caledonian-road. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL, 


near Hampstead, for Children of both Sexen, Denominations and from all 

parts of the Kingdom. Patron—Her Majesty the QU 
Sixty poor Orphan Children are annually 1 iisted os the School, 268 are now under 
the care of the Charity. 400 can be accommodated in the present bui oe. | 1971 altogether 
e been received ; of those, 70 700 since its removal to Haverstock-hill in 1847, They are 
admitted from Seven until Eleven years of age; they remain until Fourteen, when, as far 
as practicable, situations are ier for them, as apprentices or servants, and each has 
i for the seven following years if, by 


Contributions in aid of the expenses. of ay Chari are respectfully very 
ife Governor, £10 10s. and 
ually; for Life fe, £558. All 


Office, 82, Ludgate-hill, E.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8. W.—The claims upon this special Hospital, owing 
to the long-continued inelomeney of the weather and h igh price of provisions, are so 
usually heavy, that MONEY is URGENTLY REQUIRED to mect them. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See, 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Co., 20, Birehin-lane. 


1 the Books and 


T[YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the a tion of Fetlente, under the 


su SS the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LAN 1.A., M.D n., Author of 
‘opat! Medicine.” Second John Churchill, New Burlington- 
street. The Tur ath on the premises under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


DR, DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIiGHt. -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 

prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive and the testimony of numberless eminent medical 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. de sone 's Oilis far more efficacious than a quart 
4 any —_ kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise unquestionably 

chea 
Palatal hieness, speedy Roney. safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 

her Oil can 2 possibly produce the same beneficial results, 


oF Str HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., T.C.D 
Phynigion in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of the Royal Reltegs, of 
Physicians in Ireland; Visitin Phy sician to’ Steevens’ Hospital; Consulting 
sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda Hospitals, &e. &e. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value, 
“Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 1800.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
with DR. DE JonGH’s stampand signature, WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
E GENUINE, by respectablc Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAaUTION.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Heirs to Entailed Estates, on 


Notes of Hand, on | Reversions, Life Interests, Annuities, and other property. 
Apply, in the first ir to 8. G.N.,9, York-buildings, Adelphi, London, E.C, 


MON EY ADVANCED to N oblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
siona tg Rotates, on = = hand, tA on rever- 
, freehold, leaseho interests, annuitie icies, a e — 

ALB, 6, Norris- street, St. James's, London, 8.W. 


£1000 —TO CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman having 
@ £1000 at command may insure an Income of not less than £300 
Annum, in a lucrative and bond fide undertaking, already established, free fro! a rank. 
Address Hy. WERVIN, Esq., 77, George-street, near ‘Manchester-square. 


ECCLESI ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


He and Mural Painti 8 in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
~ Designs and Estimates Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


ORNAMEN TS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
DINING-ROOM, coasioting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink. 
Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &., manufactured and imported’ by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 
N OTICE.—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
P La ee BOXES, also an assortment of "Blegant and Useful Articles f{ 
resents, ata 


REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT, 


and SON"? Alterations, which have now commenced, to the Premises of Messrs. BRIGGS 
N, 27, PICCADILLY, W., next door to St. James’s Hall, 


G AND WEDDING CARDS and 
Printed by first-class workmen, on De la Rue’ finest 


344, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge. lLetree and 
specially oriiered.-344, Strand. 


BANK, 


OF DEPOSIT EstaBLisHED A.D. 1844), 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 
Parties pei. of investing Money are requested to examine the Pun of the Bank of 
it, by ——— a dT, rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 


i 
The interest is pay able in PETER MORRISON, 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on PETER 


U NITY JOINT STOCK BANK. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1850. 
Offices: 10, CANNON-STREET, City; 1, NEW COVENTRY-STREET, HAYMARKET. 
Carrent opened with parties respectably introduced, and interest allowed 
‘Amounts of £3 % ona upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at the 
e of £5 per cen’ 
Money > received on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be ae upon, 
J.J.MEC Chairman. 
J. W. TERRY General Manager. 


[MPERIAL, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


STREET, LONDON.—INSTIT 


DIRECTORS. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., 
Thomas George Field, E 
James C. C. Bell, ibbert, Esq. 


Charles Cave, Esq. 

Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. 

Henry Cutt Martin Tucker Smith, M.P. 

Henvy Davidson, Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The ass pone protected from the liabilities attaching to mutual assur- 
ance by a fund of a million anda half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain. om 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per onms of the profits are assigned icies every 
year. The assured are entitled to part: Sate after payment of one AT AH 

PURCHASE OF POLICIES.—A coor emia is made on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 

Py .—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 
ghey the chief above; at the branch office, 
16, P; London; or to any of the agents throughout th kingdom 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orricre—LIVERPOOL. 
Orricrk—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
iqury Brace, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 


. n, Esq. (Kelson, Tritton, and Co.), 26, Old Broad-street. 
enry Fowler, Bsa, tH. and my Fowler), St. Saviour’s Dock, Southwark, 


Barclay Bevan, and Co. 
MEDICAL REFERER—J. Edward Pollock, 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and J, W. Se 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Life Assurance in ev 
FRA The insurer has the it, on an ordi- 
nary Life Policy, after three years. is payments, and obtain a ~ het 


the total amount of premiums paid, and ¥h w natover bonus may have been ndded 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The rates of p vary to the nature of the risk, and will be found as 
as those first-class r 
Applications fur agencies requested, 


W. P. CLIREHUGH. 
H. Pb. TAPLIN, London Secret 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY | (LIMITED). 
%, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE STRE 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at eam ea 


Per Dozen, for cash, bottles 
" 003, free delivered in London, and Six 
Hock, 24s., 30s., 368., 548., 60s, Dozen free to any Station in Eng- 
land or Wales, 


The COMPANY’S OWN PORT and SHERRY, %s., highly recommended. 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended 


and all the may now be had in the finest ended by 
HARKINGTON PARKER, and Cb. 
oes per dozen Imperial Pints. 
Imperial Half-pints, 
Address PARERR, and Co., 5$, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET th the Constant 


advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. 
COMPANY are still: — Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per ad 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen's. 


‘THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in EN cere D are ¢ to be 


, 38. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value 
railway station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on 


SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


LFA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
the best additions to Soup, Fish, and Game. The large and 
ae unprincipled t traders to manufacture a aparious article; but the 
ail bear Lea and EREING' name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by Caossz and BLACKWELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen and Grocers, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary 
jesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and o 

Table Delicacies, the whole “y which are gly ty with th 

wholesomeness ‘and pa ri niyo and B. e for many years ¢ ed the 

supplying Her Males 'y’s Table with hots’ Manufactu ures. A few o 


free to any 
on application, 


W EDDING | PRESENTS.— 
PICCA invites attention to his el ts 
TRAVEL DRESSIN “Writing 
DESPATCH BOXES a Cases, *RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in 
MEDLAVAL MOUNTED ENV VELOPE CASES, BLOTTIN 
en suite; Scent Caskets ases, cases of choice W Netting, Glove 
xes. The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also’ a choice variety of 
ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATIO ON too various to enumerate, 
to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 
LEN FIELD TENT STARCH, 
ronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
way to_be the FINEST R USED. Sold by all Chandlers 
rs, &¢. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


CAN DLES, SOAPS, OILS. and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 
kinds. Five Pounds’ worth sent free by Railway. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 
(Lists of Prices on epplication, ) 


s. per ton eash, for the BEST SCREENED LS, 
them to her Cornhill, E.C.; Purfieet reek, 
Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, 8.W.; and Sunderland "Wharf, Peckham, 


ORCHARD HOUSE TREES | DRESSIN G.—Mr. Rivers’ 
House,” Bighth OND, paint a 
e gallon 


{every bud) win af 
GISHURST le sold boxes 108, Od., Retail by Seedsmen; Wholesale by PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited), ” wt 


Pickles and Tart Frui ighovies, Or descri al Table Sauce, Essence 


‘an, Anchovy and Bloater 

tes, and other Potted M Calf’s-foot ‘ellie of for table 
use, M. Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Cars Rol Sauce, 
and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. = mined of all respects nm, Grocers, &c., 


ZEST THE SOURCE OF SAUCE, 


ie TER’S ZEST TO COAX THE APPETITE.— 


Suimrs. —UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 


fit, izes or measu: tered for future Orders; and FAMILY in 
STOCKINGS, SOCK! VESTS and DRAWERS of the best descriptions and newest styles: 
in ae material for the season 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Ford's 8 EUPEPLON MANTLES, in ric rich Seal-skin—black, 
guineas; in French Cloth, at 14 to & altoreiir of 


r grey—at 2, 
cand ink Lyons. 5to These new and Mantes are altogether 
Se aor of taste and style, and fully merit the title of “ beautiful 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ATXA XA JACKETS, beautifully fitting and elegantly 


braiding, 2is.; Lyons Velv 


a ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or of Lyons Velvet, 
beau! 
or Cloth, tifully braided, from 21s. to guineas. the Cashmere 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, 
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4%, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and eg ame ae for Gas and Candle 
Table Glass and Glass Desse 
Ornamental Glass, English for Presents. 
MBEss, aang AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807. 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE. 
Sent Free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
The above pleasing style of ne by an eminent Foreign Artist, 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, under Bow Church. 
_Detention five minutes ; weather | immaterial, as the chemicals are adapted accordingly. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, 
HEAL AND SON have e patented a method of making a 
great objection its 


Spring tothe usual Spring Mattress 
being 80 heavy 

The“ SOMMIEK. E LASTIQU PORTATIF ” is mate in three separate parts, and when 
joined together has all the elasticity of the best g Mattress. As it has nostuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harhour moth, to chy the usual Spring Mattress is very 
liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Ma’ Malte, vis viz.:— 


8 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long 5 

4 ft. 260 
4 ft. 6in, pa | 00 
5 ft. 50 


The BLASTIQUE PoRTATIP, combines the advantages of 
= strated Catalogue ¢ of Bedsteads, Reads, Bedding, an ing, and ‘Bode! Room Furniture sent free by 


HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. _ 


The REAL. NICKEL SILVER, introduced pore than bye years ago by 
RTO Akin: 


us' 
post on application. 


WILLIAM 8. B N, when PLATED the 
employed as 8 such, eith no possi test it be dis- 
tinguis m real silv 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or | Thread or Lily King’s or 
Old Silver | Brunswick | ern, Mil 
Pattern. Pattern. &e. 
s. a. £8. a. £8. 
12 Table Forks .. 13 ¢ 40 Ww 0 20 0 
12 Table Spoons 13 6 40 Ww 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 2 0 ub 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons no 15 0 117 0 
Spoons, 
indies 80 9 0 0 6 
wo no 01 0 
Salt "Spot gilt bowls. 46 050 050 
Mustari bow! 23 026 0 6 
Pair of Sueur tongs 36 40 0 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 4 76 wo 12 0 
1 Butter Knife. 5 6 6 0 0 0 
1 alle .. 1 17 0 17 0 1 
18 ) 46 D5 0 056 
919 9 13 10 8 419 6 640 


o ae ‘icle to _be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and 
ive number of knives, &c. = Ws. Tea and coffee sets, dish , ooeere, and rer 
dishes cruet and liqueur frames, at proportionate prices. All ds of re-plating don: 

patent process, 


COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in 


al, in ond of and most patterns. Tin Di 
Covers, 7s. 6c. the set Set of ste loc! to 27s. the set of six; elegant 
Britannia ‘Metal, with or silver plated 
to £6 8s. the Shemetat Plated. £10 £16 10s. the set; Block-tin Hot-water 
with wells Brey, 12s, to 30s. ; Britann! ‘ia metal, 22s. to 778.; .; Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, £11 1 


wit TAM s, BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
RONMONGERY CATALOG 


U be had gratis, and free by 
H Illustrations dy 3 illimited Stock of Sterling Silver a Electro 
, Nickel ‘Sliver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Co Hot W 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, inn 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cut ery Baths, Toilet Wure, ta of Prices a. an 
oes ts room Cabinet Fu ter Lists 
ow- Oxford-stree 


K EATIN G COD LIVER OIL. L, just imported. The Pale 
from Newfoundland, ont the Li <* Brown from Norway. The supplies of the pre- 
bee: e Fish boing unusually fine and the Oil nearly 
and St, Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
t he the best and most desirable for 
Inval ids of very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more economical in price is 
rice need than the following :— 
t Brown, 10, pee Fn oe por Quest le, 1s. 6d. Half Pint, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 6d, 

Quarts, or, in 5-Pint "10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Chure! hyard. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpvett-street, Broomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Desi; dy works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g.,Grisaille, Soames arry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded 


BYVANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 6/7. 6s., in a French 


Polished Pine Case, the full compass Five ond sah, subdued, agresabh le 
quality of: expressly for a Ottage or smal] sitting-room. 
Boosry and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 
KVANS' HARMONIUM, at 10. 10s., is in a handsome 
core Polished Oak Case, and possesses rgan-like quality of tone so 
to all Evans’ Instruments. 
and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 
VANS’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—An ILLUsTRATED 
CaTALOGUE of the whole of these well-known 
of Keys, the Pereussion Action and Pedals, at prices ranging fro: m £0 Os yy to fe. may may 
now be upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosry and Sons, Holles-street, London. 
In the press, price 1s. 
ENSIGN SOPHT’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUNTEER 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 
London: StMPKIN and Co. And all Booksellers. 
Now ready, 
T BE. CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
oF pye 1861. Containing a View and of 
WOROKSTER CA References to the Lessons for eneh I in Year — 
Extracts from the ite of Bishops and other Authors — Universities — Preciaaical 
Colleges—Royal of of Areliishops and 
Her Majesty’s Ministers—House: and —Societies in 
ties—Assessed Taxes—: 


uation Time Ta’ 


ae of Postage — Stamp and 
&e. &, 


On a large sheet... 
FO 


ALMANACK, 

othe the Year, Date 

the Flower Garden, Short Pieces. of try for Children, ‘and 


Ts CHILDREN’S 
YEAR OF OUR LORD 1861. 

Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 
History and Biography, 
General Matter suited for Schools. Price sone Penuy. 
Twopence, An Allowance of % per Cent, to Members. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITORIES: 77, Great Queen’s-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. ; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


Just published, 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes :— 


In a Cover interleaved, p: 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Immediately, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND: a Ramble with the Town and 


Missionaries. J. Suaw, M.D., Fa*- F.L.S., Author of “A Gallop to th 
“A Tramp to the Diggings, &e. 
J. F. Hope and Co., 16, ae Marlborough-street. 
TO AUTHORS, 


mY F. HOPE AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, GREAT 

as HARLBOROUGE STREET, invite attention to their new and equitable terms for 
mr hey print in the first rad at eating far below the usual ch: , and their Lesbtehing 
ari seein enable them to promote the interest of all Works ntrusted to their charge. 


Estimates and all particulars by return of : post. 


[LLUMIN ATION. Guinea, Guinea-and-a-Half, Two-Guinea, 
Three-Guinea, and Five-Guinea handsome of Colours and Materials—Outlines, 
plain and partly coloured—One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every other requisite. 


WInsor and NEWTON, 88, Rathbone-piace, London, W. 
NEW EDITION (THE FIFTH), REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Braptey, 
With Appendix by T. GoopWIN, B.A., and Twelve Lit Tlustrations. 


InsoR and NEWTON, Rathbone-pl W.; 
¥ and all ‘Booksellers and Artists” Coloarm 7 


NERVO-Al -ARTERIAL ESSENCE, Prepared only Dr. 
TCHELOUR, M.R.C.S.E. 1835, and It strengthens oe 

vitality « “the system without reaction, and removes nervous comp) 
= rise No Co, Bow Chi Butler 
OF 12, Finsbury-place South, City; and all Chemists. 


SOYER’ ‘S INFANT'S AND INVALIDS’ FOOD builds up 

good muscle and strengthens the bones, restoring tone, and a healthy regular action 

to the stomach and bowels, er they are confined or relaxed. At a few pence per day, 
al d a) ries’ bills, and restores yy digestion, strong nerves, 


sound lungs, refreshing 8) functional regularit, the dyspeptic, nervously deli. 
= ost diso = Sony of Cart ficates had 
gratis and by t. Infinitely prefe flour, biscuits, tops-and-hottoms, 


freque’ stilt tee or con. 
hope of the child. I Internal inflammation takes 
most frequently convulsions are 


contai m. Now, in common with carbonic 
by this salt enjoys Lg peculiar prope’ ee dissolving carbonate of lime or chalk. An 
is very inju ng child; hence, a 

itsickens, and severe 

which comes 
assimila' ‘ated, and strengthe: 


an 


and Family Conietege cqual to 12 large packets, free of carriage, 
THOUSAN dD CURES, WITHOUT MEDICINE.— 


8, as n 
(dys wei), flatnlency, hemorrhoids dysentery, biliousness, torpidity 


eruptions irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn . headache, de- 
scrofala, creme, SPASINS, nausea, sinking tits, cough, ast 
few doctors’ apothecaries bil 
rves, sound sleep, and function: 
regu! and. mest disordered old or 
young. In Canisters 
YD AND Co. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A, 


A COLLECTION OF YGRAVINGS COPIED FROM 
HIS CELEBRATED PICT FIRST STYLE OF ART, 

property of Messrs. W. TEGG an . 

LayinG Down THE Law, 2 by 


14 
EB HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S by 155 4s. 
E AND 4s. 
ScoTcH EERIEE, 16 
ISLAY, 23 by 134. 


The Complete Collection sent carriage free for £1 12s. 
London: WILLIAY TE@G, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Now publishing, 


THE GREAT PICTURE OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
SAYERS AND HEENAN, including upwards ot 800 portraits from pho’ phs 
taken expressly for the purpose, is now co mpleted, and has hoon submittod to our insy.4°- 
tion by the publisher. As a pictorial record of an event which has excited 

ieled interest on both shores - the Atlantic, we need hardly say th at it must com- 

mand an immense success with all who desire to possess a picture which, for the m: 
ae a of its scale, the fidelity of its portraitures, the immense labour ” stowed upon ii 
a _ the Po sey} of its details, is without a el in the whole range of 
prin Morn: ‘iser, November 7th. ce 21s, ; tulky 

GEO. NEWBOLD, 303 and 304, Strand, W.C. 


Bishop OF OXFORD'S CHARGE.—A FULL REPORT 
appear in “THE GUARDIAN” of WEDNESDAY NEXT, lVovember 2st. 
Price Sevenpence, unstamped, Sixpence. 
EpwakD THOMPSON, Publisher, 8, Burleigh-street, Strand, W..C. 


practi CAL STATUTES, 1860.—The Last Part of 
PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES of the Session of 1860 is now ready, price 
10s. 6d. cloth. It contains all 1 Statutes required by the Public and Prac titioners, ina 
small Volume for the bag or pocket, with Notes and a copious Index, 

Law TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEELY LAW REPORTS. -—Although the the Prise of the 
‘imes ain nearly double the du uantity, being = 
Office, 10, Strand, W.C. 


RoADway ACROSS KENSINGTON GARDEN S— 
SCHOOL, PESTH.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price Fow ce, sta mped Fi 
containe—Fine of the New Real-School, i, Pesth—Recoll ions of 

Descri lway across Kens ington Garden 
The India House The Work before us—The Educational Test— English Sculptors ers’ 

foi ure! 

vincial News—Competitions, &c. 
i Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 
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Royal 82mo 
10 | ————— interleaved for Accounts, 
——— interleaved for Accounts, roan 10 
> D1 ND IMPUDENCE, 22 7 6s. 
or pap, which 16 StOMaCHh Cannot assim ©,and which ofven cause inflammation, | 
e INFANT-REARING.—Miss Martinean, who, like all philosophical ladies, has studied the 
: : matter thoroughly, says, that “in England alone, 40,000 bahies die annually ; and one-third 
more of that number grow up either idiotic, sickly, or deformed.” The reason is evident, Riis 
= mothers, rong nability to nurse their offspring, resort to the administration of 
uch crude preparatio’ F A 
tinues them, under th I 
eruc’ ons, diarrhoes 
induced, which seal th Laur. 
The Medical Times 
: views on the same important subject, and his opinion of Soyer’s Infant's Food, as adapt 
: to obviate the mischief effectually. Dr. Routh is physician to the Samaritan Hospital for 
th 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIV., 

price 6s., published R 1, contains : 

1. jand— Past and Present. Motors Painters. 

Atk ndia, China, and the Two Exodes, 

ian s under Turkish Rulers, 

Heinrich =. Kleist. 9. Hours with the Mystics. 

Burton s Lake Regions of Central Africa. ry Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 

London: Jackson and WALFORD, St. Paul’ and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Go. Stationers’-hall-court 


In One Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


FUSTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT 


TO MODERN To: together with THE PROCESS OF HISTORICAL Fooor; 
or, a Account of the Means by ich the Genuineness 
the of Historical Works especial incldin 
neldent zks © e relative Strength of the Evidesoe u ‘ususily adduced in be! viding 
of the By Isaac TaYLor, 


i the same Author, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE WORLD OF MIND; an Elementary Book. 
London : JACKSON and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
This day is published, in Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d, cloth, 
NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. By Dovetas Campsett. 


“ Facts are God’s words,” 


London: GEORGE MANWARING » jous CHAPMAN), 
8, Kin, Wii iltiam- -street, Si 


This day. is published, 8vo, price 1s. 
THE IRISH EDUCATION UESTION . Reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Westminster Review, July, 1860. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to joum CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stran 


EW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PLAY HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS,” 
¥ “WALKS AND TALKS OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS,” &c. 


In Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


Soren IN NATURAL HISTORY. With Observations 


Ay a Rensouings on Instinct. By the Rev. J.C, ATKINSON, With 100 Illustrations by 
man, 


"oem ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND WINTER EVENINGS, 
In Feap. 8vo, boards, price 1s. 


THE FORTUNE TELLER. By Lovisa Lawrorp, Author 


of “ Every Girl’s Book,” 


Also uniform— 
RIDDLES AND JOKES. Edited by EpMuND ROUTLEDGE. 
ACIING CHARADES, By ANNE BowMAN, 
ACTING PROVERBS. By J. Harwoop. 
YOUNG FRANK’S HOLIDAYS. By Corns. 
THE CHRISTMAS HAMPER. By Mark Lemon, 
London: RoUTLEDGER, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


In Small 4to, cloth, price 5s. 


N HISTORY PICTURE BOOK FOR 


Mammalia.) the Rev. J. G Author 
tural Histor story,” 1m) ‘Tiiustrations Weir, Co! 
he Boothers Dalziel. 


London: Soepemnen. WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLAY-BOOK_OF SCIENCE.” 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PLAY-BOOK OF METALS, 


Narratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper, and Tin M number of 
interesting Experiments, relating to Alchemy and the Cuemried fy Metallic 
Elements.” By JoHN HENRY PEPPER, F.C.S., A. Inst. C.E., late Professor of try 
at the Royal Polytechnic. With 300 Illustrations. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


Witiiams AND NORGATE 


have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 
1. CLASSECAL CATALOGUE, Greek and Latin Classics, Archmology, Philology, Roman 


2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, German and Freneh Books.—Philosophy, Metaphysics, 
3. FRENCH CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 
4. General Literature, History, Belles Lettres.—New Edition, 
uly, 
4b, MAP CATALOGUE. Foreign Maps and Atlases, Wall Maps for Schools,—October, 1860, 
ropean Languages. 


5, LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. Eu 
6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition, October, 1960. 


SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. Natural History, Zoology, Botany, Mineral Chemistry, 


FOREIGN ARS issued and sent post-free to Purchasers, 
contain N 


SCIENTIFIC ‘BOOK CIRCULARS. ——s Books and Recent Purchases, 
*.* Any Catalogue sent post-free for One Stamp. 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 26, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 
With a Portrait, 800 pp., 14s, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. By Joun F.S.A. 
the large edition (3000) of this popular Work, wey Ow 
and Co., Paternoster-ro 
Published this day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 
LYE, 4 AND. RELIGION OF THE HIN DOOS; with a 
and Experience. By CHUNDER GANGOOLY. 
London: C. P. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 
This day, in 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached | at at, Trinity Church, 
Barkingside, by Rev. Jonn BUDGEN, M.A., Curate. 
London: WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, and Hv 4, Paternoster-row ; 
SPLENDID NEW HERALDIC WORK. 


FA ATRBAIRN’S CRESTS OF THE FAMILIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Compiled by JaAMEs FArRparry, and Revised 
LAURENCE BuTTERS, Seal Engraver to the Queen for Scotland, 
In Two Vols., price £3 13s. 64. Plain, and £4 4s. Tinted Plates, 
Large-Paper Edition, fine India Proof Plates, £6 16s. 6d. 


is by far the most beautifal and most complete work on the su ever published 
mse country, and well merits a place in every gentleman's }i It contains 
upwards of 2000 ‘engravings of Crests, Regalia, Crowns, Flags, he., with a full Index of 
Glossary, &c. 


Edinburgh : Tuomas C. Jack; London: HAMILTON and Co, 


THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT. The Text of Grabe, new 


revised by the Alexandrian Codex, and at in the the Hebrew ly 
cloth 


copareted from m the Canonical Books, ited b; 


‘ellow of ity College, Cambridge. perial 8 8vo, 


Also, 
THE PSALTER FROM THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT 


of the above Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 


Soc R PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
stroot, Lincoln ’s-inn-flelds, W.C. ; 4, Exchange, parte 
Regent-street, W.; and by Bookse! 


published, in 8vo, price Sixpence, 
PASTORAL VISITATION THE WANT OF THE 


with by of St. Peter's, Stepney. By the Rev. THOMAS STEVEN- 
RIVINGTONS, and BEwHAM, Mile-end. 


Early in 
BURKE S (Siz PE PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the —__ Pall-mall. 
Just published, price 2s.; or by post, 


M3S., FLOREN CE NIGHTIN GALE $ NOTES ON 
NURSING: What it is, and What it is not. And a Lrprary Eptrioy, price 6s. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the A al 59, Pall-mall. 

Immediately, price 7s. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
AGATHA : a Christmas Book. GrorGE Hatse the 
£4, Author of “Queen Loeta.” With Illustrations on Steel and W ‘ood by Hablot 

OF THE PRESS ON “QUEEN Leta.” 

“The fairy lore is fancifully introduced, and the idea is poetically sustained,”— 
«the frame work of the tele is Severity conceived.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Abounding in coherent tic 

= ca pathos marite the ks of ali lovers of fairy lore for his pleasing and appropriate 
Ww ritten in a true my spirit.”— Leader. 

ts place amongst the Present-Books of the season.”— 

d * HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall, London. 


In 8vo, price la. 6d. 
THE LIFE ,AND ae RITIN GS OF OLIVER GOLD- 


MITH: delivered to a Village Audience. 
Ph.D., M.A, 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, 
published, price 
Wr SHALL BE THE NEXT GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Seenaher Lg = A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, M.P., 
y ONE WHO HAS A STAKE IN THE COUNTRY. 


: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ASIAN | MYSTERY illustrated in the History, 


Reli and Presen' Ansaireeh or Nusairis of 
SAMUEL M. A., Yellow of College, Cambridge ; 
and Ismaeleeh.” 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and RopERTs, 
THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN 
Now ready, Vols. I. to LII., in 8vo, price £1 each, 


OF THE MANAGERS AN Dc COUNSEL 
IN THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS. Edited BOND, Assistant- 
r of the MSS. in the British Museum. Printed for H. & sgtations Office, 

ished by Thad of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury. To be 


London: LorGMaN, Green, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 
In One thick Volume, Post 8vo, price 12s. 6d, 


roe an BOOK; or Gleanings, § Serious and Enter- 


taining, in Prose and Verse, from ‘the Scrap-Book 


gion; Christianity ; 5 Jand and the A - 
Death; Life; Prayer. Il, Educa- | thegms; Maxims; Thoughts; ents ; 
tion ; Schools ; Schoolmasters. III, Woman; pe VL United States of 


Edited by JouN Hawsg aay formerly a Merchant in London; now the 
Institution at Nova Friburgo, Brazil; Author of the '* 
Collegiate Glass: 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
ndidates the Ui i 
Adapted for the Use of Ca: | Middle-Class and Civis 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


HUNTER'S UAL LETTER-WRITING, for 


Schools: containt 


;_with ati in ; ther 
w Exercises Epis Composition; Rules of Punc- 


HUNTER’S ART of PRECIS-WRITING, 2s.—KEY, 1s. 
PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS, 1s. 34—KEY, 1s. 3d. 
TEXT BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, 6d. 

JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, with Notes, &c., 2s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HENRY VIIL., with Notes, &ec., 2s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in FIRST FOUR RULES of ARITHMETIC, 


ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 94.—KEY, 9d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


LUND’S KEY TO WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
SOLUTION 8 OF TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND 
PROBLEMS IN ALGEBRA, forming a Kry to “‘ Wood’s Algebra,” for the use 
Schootmasters and Private Tutors. By T. Lunp, B.D., late Fellow Sadlerian 
's College, Camb: 


of St, Joh: 
or from _an University Student in bis 8 first 


Kay has been Gove 
ith an urgent = year. The author's edition of “Wood's 
tions” of the Froteme to be Seed a Wood, rnishes mathematical students 
orked after t fashion. It is h a collection of all the best Exam 
intended solely for the use of Schoolmasters, 


tors, and Students who have 2 Tutor; bridge Ex: forty 

it a not aim at _—— ng the years; and this Kry, her with the 

ost refined solution Sn *Companion to Wood’s ” by the 

tion, but y+ solation as same author, now supplies Solu- 
expected from yy of a tions of them all. 


WwoopD’s ELEMENTS 0 OF ALGEBRA, revised and 


improved by Rev. T. Lu 


LUND’S COMPANTON TON to > WOOD’! "ALGEBRA, forming 
ome and atcal Probiems in 3 in St. Joh” 
and 1850, and their Solutions. Post 8vo, price 7s 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and RoBERTs. 


OF THE OF “DR. URE’S DICTIONARY.” 


in Three Vols. 8vo, with nearly 2000 Wood Engravings, price 


Dt URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, , MANUFA ACTURES, 


MINES. Fifth Edition, chiefly re-written an a greatly 
F, S., K Mi 


“The general scope character of the informati every subject has 
ti a value and bro ht down ‘to to the 
reputation duriag the past of nowiedge With & minutenese and 


FREE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &.— 


TWOPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING off all Boo 
Reviews, 


s, Pook 8, Diaries, Direc 
, Prints, &c. “All the regular sheet Music supplied at half the published 
Show m, well supplied with Books suitable for Eyssouta, which can be selected 
without loss Sof time to the purchaser. pb book is marked mn piaia Spares he published 
Sony = a arg of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. ll goods ted 


Annuals, 
free. 


past years as 
a standard work, of reference upon the 
ubjects indicated in its title, 


ustified its reproduction in the cieborase 
improved edition of which t 
nels draw toa close. Under the 
able edi . 


bya 
numbe' fother ntlemen, all of whom are | and the completeness of its articles; 
of high stam fn their their respective 3-4 as a standard 
science, nearly the whole 


he came as if the Tull price were pal New 
Copthall-buildings, 


and T, 4. back of the Bank of England, E,C, 


Ure's great work has been re re-written, and library. John Bull, 
London, LonGMsy, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 

MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 


with Original Letters from Lords NELSON, "Mv LGRAVF, 
HOLLAND, Mr. CANNING, &c. from F; y Lady 
nd Edition now ready. Two Vols., 28s. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ Jonn Harrrax, 


GENTLEMAN.” One Vol., 10s, 6d. (This da; 


THE HOUSE ON THE uOOR. , By the Author of 


“MARGARET MAITLAND.” Three Vols, (On the 23rd. 


H'GH PLACES. By G. T. Lowrn, Tea, Author of “The 


Wanderer in Arabia.” Three Vols. (Now read; 


DARIEN. By Etior Price 5s. bound and 
Illustrated. Forming Vol. XIII. of Hurst AND BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY 
oF CHEAP EDITIONS. (Now ready.) 

“This last production from the pen of the “ae of ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ has 
the same elemente of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.”—Glove. 


Pee ae IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN ff Dyuinons on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA. 
T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., F.R.G.8., Author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedi- 
, by permission, to Her Majesty. With Map and 83 Lliustrations. £2 2s. bound. 
“ By far the most important contribution to the history of these regions is to be found 
in Mr. Atkinson’s recent Fem ge) on the Amoor, a work aad derives equal interest 
from his well-stored portfolio and his pen.” —Edinburgh Review. 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. From the Log of a Naval 


Officer, Edited by Captain AYLMER. Two Vols., 21s. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrrzson, 
Author of “ Novels and Novelists.” Two Vols., with [lustrations, 2ls. 
“A pleasant book. Out of hundreds of vol Mr, Jeaffr has collected thousands 
of good things, adding thereto much that appears in print for the = time, and which 
of course gives value to this very le book.” —Atheneu 


TT}WO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FPREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary HOWITT. Two Vols. (Just ready.) 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 
of “ MARGARET AND HER &. Three V 


“Whether in delineation of character, in lucidity and vires of Law| in description of 
scenery, in representation of life as it is, or in sound and well-enforced moral, we know 
no novel of its class among the publications of the last three or four years to equal this 
latest production of the popular authoress of ‘Margaret and Her hye if asked 
w classify it, we should give it a place between ‘ Jolin Hi. Halifax’ and ‘The Cax rer ald. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. Three Vols. 


talent in this novel is far above the average of modern works of 


MON EY. By Corrs Kennaqunom, Esq. Three Vols. 


“A clever novel. It can hardly fail to amuse all readers.” —Speetator. 


Now ready, 


THE HOP GROWER’S POLICY. Speech delivered at 


Tunbridge Wells, October 26th, 1860, by A. J. B. Berrsrorp-Horr, Esq. From the 
Short-hand Writer’s Notes. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
Maidstone: Printed and published by Cus. J. Cookr, Journal Office, 2, Middie-row. 
Ripeway, Publishers, London; and may be had of ali Booksellers, Price One Penny. 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, revised and corrected, 


EX GLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED: in Alphabetical 
Order: with INustrations and Examples, drawn from the best Writers. 
an to the W Czaps, A.M. Eleveuth Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections. 8vo, 15s. clot 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Ninth Edition, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


SCHREVELIUS LEXICON IN GREEK AND ENGLISH 

Walpy' 8), for the Use of aoe and Schools ; to which is added a copious En, ngiieh and 

Lexicon, Edited by the Rev. J. RB. Mason, D.D liead Master of King’s College 

Besides the addition of many extended variety of meanings, this 

edition of Schrevelius is of schools by the insertion, as leading words, of 

numerous derivatives, the want of which in other lexicons occasions to the tiro much 
trouble in finding what he seeks. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co. 
STANDARD UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 
‘THE WORKS OF DR. CHANNING. Six Vols. Crown 


8vo, bound in Three, the Original American Edition, 18s. 


THE L IFE OF DR. CHANNING. peby hi his s Nephew, the 
Rev. W. H. Ona: With Tw: | nal Ameri- 
can Edition. Three Vols. 15s. clo’ 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of DR. CHANNING. 


Crown 8v0, 58. cloth, 


PROFESSOR HALF-CENTURY OF THE 


UNITARIAN CONT of the Gain and Loss on the Orthodox and the 
Heterodox side. Post» 


REASONS WHY I AM A UNITARIAN. By Joun R. 


Bragp, D. 


UN TTA RIAN PRINCIPLES CONFIRMED BY 
TRINITARIAN TESTIMONIES. By JouN WILSON. Svo, 7s. 6d, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Seventh Edition, Fcap. 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. cloth, 


put WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: an 
Ruposition of the | my Progress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 
he Digestive Organs, Lun gs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water 
aid By James Manzy GU LLY, M.D., L.B.C.8., and F.R.P.8, Edin- 
Lon 

ngs to the ‘exposition of the subject the sn bom yw of a fully educated, 

and the the largely y experiensed seed Quarter Review. 
best and most scientific work on the water eure t Sy yet been Tonighed. ad 


London: S1MPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
NEW EDITIONS OF DR. COMBE’S WORKS, 


‘THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY; chiefly for the use 


of Parents. by Siz JaMEs CLARK, Bart., Physician in 
Oréingsy to the 6d. 
The Eighth Edition in coma Cope, may still be had, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. 6d, 


2. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND 


Fifteenth ted by JamEs Coxe, M.D. 4s. 6d. sewed, or 4s. 6d. 


- ON DIGESTION AN NDI DIET. Tenth Edition. Edited 


by J. Coxn, M.D. 2s, 6d. sewed, or 3s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN and root "aiid, : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, Second Edition, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


"TWEED AND DON; or, Recollections : and Reflections of an 


Angler for the last fifty years. 


“Written i t Waltonian soos ult of the 
og na true nea, spirit evidently the res experience of an 
writer of le bookie or evidently a ”— Aberdeen Herald, 
Sunday Times. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in Small 4to, price 7s. 6d. 


AN HITHERTO UNKNOWN PoEM N BY JOHN BUNYAN, whilst confined in 
Bedford Jail, for Bt of his Family, entitled, 


PROFITABLE MEDITATIONS, FITTED TO MAN’S 
DIFFERENT CONDITION: in a Conference between Christ and a Sinner. By JoHN 
Bunya, Servant to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This very interesting literary memorial of the a. “te the yy Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” has been choicely re’ 4 ne 
lately discovered by the publisher. “vith on action, 
George Offor, Esq. The impression is 


Now ready, very exquisitely printed by Whittingham, Fcap, Svo, price 4s. 6d, 
A GARLAND OF 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
including several never before ’ given in any Collection, Edited, with Notes, by 
JOSHUA SYLVESTER, 

*,.* This Garland comprises those delightful Carols that for poaseations have 
charmed the good people of our —7 = he festive season. The publisher would 
call especial Attention to the tasteful ornamentation and beautiful typography that 
distinguish this little volume, 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
Now ready, pp. 336, handsomely printed, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
HOLIDAYS WITH HOBGOBLINS; OR, TALK OF 


STRANGE THINGS. By DupLEx CosTELLo. With. Humorous Engravings by 
George Cruikshank, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK. 
Beautifully printed, Thick 8vo, new half-morocco, Roxburghe style, 12s. 6d. 


CONTES DROLATIQUES (DROLL TALES COLLECTED 
FROM THE _ABBEYS OF LORAINE). Par Bavzac. With 425 Marvellous, Extra- 
vyagant, and Fantastic Woodeuts by Gustave Duré, 

*,* The most singular designs ever attempted by any artist. This book isa ee! sf 
amusement. So erammed is it with pictures that even the Contents are adorned wit 
thirty-tluree illustrations. 


Sxconp EpITIon, beautifully printed, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE CHOICEST ERS. B POETRY OF THE AGE, 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. James Russett Lows. 
(Alluded to by John eight in the Sa Commons.) With Coloured Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank 

*,* This Edition has ‘beens edited with additional Notes explanatory of the ae — 4 
and subjects  —aneaa therein, AND IS THE ONLY ONE ADAPTED FOR 
ENGLISH READER 

“The fun of the ‘Biglow Pa is quite equal to the fun of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ This is the th of poetry.” —Fraser, 


Only a few Copies now remain, price 5s. nett, of 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS AND BEGGARS; witha 
Vocabulary of their Language. Edited by MARTIN LuTHER in the Year 1528. Now 
— into English, with in uction and Notes, by CAMDEN 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, W. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CODEX ALEXAN DRINUS. Novum Testamentum Graece, 
ex an C. G. Woide olim_ descriptum, ad fidem ipsius 


Codiels denuo B. CowPER. 8v0, cloth, 12s. 


MAX MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE : 


a History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature so far f it Illustrates the Finite Reli- 
gion of th of the Brahmins. By Max MGLvEz, M.A.,, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


Second Edition, revised, 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

“ A work, every page of high te teems with iuformation no other scholar ever 
has, or ever could have, before bile, .... work must ever hold a 
furemost place, not aoe the history of India, but in that of the hum man race.” 

H, Wilson in the “ Edinburgh Review,” October, 1860, 


MUIR’S ORIGIN AL SANSCRIT TEXTS on the Origin and 
History of the People of ated by a Religionand Institutions. Collected, translated 
into English, and illustrated for of Students and others 
in India, by J. MurR, Esq., D.C.L., late of the Ben vil Service. Vol. IL—The 
Trans-Himalayan Origin the Hindus, and their ity with the Western 
of the Arian Race. 8vo, cloth, 


DON ALDSON’S JASHAR, a New Edition, with Important 
Additions.—Jashar: Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico 
Veteris Testamenti “‘Textu passim collegit, restituit, ordinavit, Latine ex- 
hibuit, commentario instruxit J. G. DonaLpson, 8. T. D. EDITIO SECUNDA AUCTA 
ET EMENDATA, 8v0, cloth, 10s, 


ANCIENT DANISH BALLADS. Translated from athe 
Originals, with Mates and Introduction by R. C, ALEXANDER Prior, M.D, Three 

Vols., 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d, 

“ Dr. Prior has obviously brought no small love to his task, and no small knowledge 
of the Ballad literature of Europe’ to its illustration ; the soouls is a collection 
of old songs which will serve at once to delight all who Jove a ballad in print, and to 
throw much new and valuable light upon the Ballad literature of these islands,”— 
Notes and Queries, Sept. 8th, 1800, 


FRAEDERSDORFF mak, INTRODUCTION TO 
THE DANISH OR NORWE DR. ‘sae JAG poke | of Useful Phrases and 
Sentences, arranged in grammatical order with Rask’s Danish Grammar, 
and Extracts from Danish and Norw a hisiorian, with Explanatory ry Notes and 
Vocabuiary at the foot of the page. By J. W. FraxpERsDory¥r, of the Taylor Institu- 
tion, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


‘WRIGHT'S IRISH GRAMMAR: A Grammar of the 


Modern Irish Language, for the Use of the Classes in tho University of 
Dublin. By the Rev. CHARLES H. Waicar, M.A., Trinity College, Du Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ‘bvo, sewed, 2s, 6d, 


SCHNORR’S BIBLE PICTURES; Scripture H History 


lustrated ina Series of One Hundred and Bighty En, avingson 
Designs by, Julius Schnorr. (With "Three Vols. each Sixty re on 


Cloth extr: or On bound, half morocco, 4s. 
blished in Shilling Numbers ‘Bix Any number may be 

separa’ 
SOPHOCLIS (EDIPUS REX; with N otes and In Introduction 


by E. WunD Second Edition. With ‘the Notes new! 
German paition, 8vo, sewed, 3s, 


SOPHOCLIS . ANT TIGON E; with th Notes, & &e., by E. 


he Notes newly 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20, Sovrm EDINBURGH. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 
CARTHAGE | AND’ ITS REMAINS: being an Account of 


on the Site of the Phernician aerovaite and in a 
Adjace yo Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. By 
Dr. N. Davis, F.B.G.S, 8vo, with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 


from the Mission of stine to the Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chi ester, Vol. I. 8vo, lds. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM, 
FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. Including numerous Important and Interestin 
gapetiienee Letters of the Richt Hon. William Pitt, Edmund Burke, and Lo 

Sheffield; Lord Lou; «nity ‘h, Lord North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Corre- 
spondent of George Pal r. Moore Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Carmarthen 
Lord Malmesbury. Josia h Wedgwood Wilberforce, y Glenbervie, the Duchess o' 
Marlborough, the Marquis of Mertrord, Lady Auckland, ora wow er, Adam Smith, the 
Duke of Portland, the Duke of Dorset, Lord Thurlow, &c. With Preface and Intro- 
duction, by the I ight Hon. and Right Rev. the BisHor of BATH and WELLS. Two 
Vol a pre = Portraits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland from Original Family 

ngs, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY “OF MARY GRANVILLE 
MRS, DELANY), attached to the Court of Her Majesty, QUEEN CHARLOTTE, with 
er ge eg fe with the most Distinguished Personuges of her Time. Pre- 


fhe Corre: respondents will be of 
Dr. Youn of * AN Nigh Thoughts,” Swift, &c. Three Vols. with 
Twelve beautiful Portraits from O: —_ Miniatures and Oil Paintings, 42s 


THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: an 


Historical Memoir. By EDMUND CLIFFORD. 8vo, 12s. 


Few of our English writers have done justice to the high intellect and largeness of heart 
of King Edward the First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in every act and decision 
of thie® great founder of the English Constituti on, 


GEMS AND JEWELS: their ‘History, , Geography, Chemistry 


ad Ana, from the Earliest Ages to the Present By Madame DE BARRERA, 
Author 0! of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” One’ Vol., with Tilustraticns, 10s, 6d, 


LORD DUN DONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vols. I. and 
“It the hands of Englishman aficat and we 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


VALENTINE DUVAL: an ,Autobiography. Edited by the 


Author of “Mary Powell.” One Vol., 7s. 6d, 


GLADYS, THE REAPER. _ the Author of “Simplicity 
and Fascination. ” Three Vols. 
“ An interesting natural "—Atheneum, 
“A nove 1 of great me: 
“A very delightful work,”—Sun. 


x. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Pr OHN TimBs, F.S.A. First and Second Series, Two Vols., with numerous 
il ustrations, 


sal amin ve of books. The anecdotes are chronologically 
and so together, that it is not to opena e of it without 
being in terested and amused, It is a very charming volume.’’—London ¥ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TURKISH LIFE AN D. CHARACTER. By Water 
THORNBURY, Author of “Life in Spain.” Two Vols, Post §vo, with Eight Ilustra- 
tions, price ais. cloth, (Wow read ready, 


SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONN EXION WITH THEIR 

HISTORY. To which are atited, Extracts from a Journal kept during an_Eastern 
Tour in the Years 1856- By the Rev. G. 8. DREW, Author < “The Revealed 
h,” “Scripture Studies, Post 8v 


of Heaven and *vearly 
HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: her Rise, 
her Greatness, and her Civilization. By W. CAREW Haz.irt, of the Inner 


Tem ple. 
Complete in Four Vols, Demy 8vo, with Maps ton inetretions, price £2 16s, cloth. 


LAVINIA, the Author of “Doctor Antonio,” Lorenzo 


2rd instant, 


LEGENDS . FROM FATRY LAN D; or, the History of Prince 
Giee and Princess Trill.) By Author ‘of “The Wortishank, Diary.” 
3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


SHAKSPERE : HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS NEIGH- 


y J. R. Wise. With Twenty-three Illustrations w. J. Linton, 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. (Nearly ready, 


EGYPT IN ITS ,BIBLICAL ‘RELATIONS. By th the Rey. 


J, FOULKES JONES, early ready. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY, AND SOME OLD 
STORIES FROM KATHIE BRANDE’S PORTPOLIO, Ry Les, Author of 
Wind and Tide,” “ Syivan Holt’s Daughter,” ree Vols, 


STORIES IN VERSE; Sens the Second Series of ‘ Homely 
Ballads for the Working Man’s Fireside.” Post 8vo, price 1s, cloth, [Just ready. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND ©0., 65, CORNHILL, 
Now published, an Uncommon Book, 


A hry WILL of GOD to the INVALID as REVEALED 
the free for of Preserving Health and it when Lost, 


Owzns, No, 10, Regent’s-park-road, London, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


To be completed in Ten Parts (Seven Published), price 10s, 6d. each, 
THE 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
WITH A SPECIAL INDEX TO EACH MAP, 


ARRANGED SO AS TO OBVIATE THE FORMER INCONVENIENT METHOD OF REFERENCE 
BY DEGREES AND MINUTES OF LONGITUDE AND LATITUDE. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Author of the “Physical Atlas,” &c. 


Part VIII. will be published in December, and the Concluding Parts early 
in 1861, forming a handsome Volume in Royal Folio. 


“ This beautiful atlas will, I have no doubt, be a aay J approved; and its sale will, I 
trust, reward the author for his long and arduous 
Address of the President of the Royal Geographical Societ, 
“Mais les grands Atlas, je dois vous signaler de préférence }|’Atias Bors! de 
Géograp papi’ par le savant auteur de tA Physique, M. Alexandre K 
Johnston.” Rapport par M. Alfred Maury, a la Société de Géographie, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BOOKS ON CHINA, &c. 


Just published, 


THE PAST AND FUTURE “OF BRITISH RELATIONS 


IN CHINA. B tain SHERARD OspoRN,C.B.,R.N. With a aX of China and 
Chart of the Peiho the Entrance to Pekin, in Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


SECOND EDITION. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION 
CHINA AND JAPAN. By Laurence OLIPHAnt, Private Secre' 


ra 
Illustrated with numerous in Woodcuts, 
Mays. In Two Vois, 8vo, price 42s 


ul. 
SECOND EDITION, 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Captain 
SHERARD OspoRN, C.B,, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S WORKS, 
ready, a NEw LipRary Eprtron (being the Tenth) of 


ALISON’ $ “HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commence- 


ment of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. In Fourteen Vols, 
Demy 8vo, including a copious Index, and embellished with Portraits, price £10 10s, 
In this Edition, which has been revised and eperecto® with the utmost diligence through- 
out, care ae been taken to interweave with the original text, the information and new 
facts whi which have been brought to light since the last edition was published. It is believed 
that the Work will be found in all veapeste brought up to the latest authentic and reliable 
information that has a) peared, o m the epoch of which it treats. 
Copies of the Crown ¢ vo Baition of the above History p—~4 be had, in Twenty Vols.. 
price People’ 's Edition, in Twelve Vols., double columns, price £2 8s. in cloth; 


CONTINUATION oF ‘ALISON'S EUROPE. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of N: f Napoleon to to 


the Accession of Louis Napoleon. par ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., 
Vols. 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of the Earlier History, inciuding a very 
copious Index, £6 's. Od, 


ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF. EUROPE, from the 


prisin ps and Plans of 
Battles, Si , and Sea “Fights Constructed A. Keita JonNston. 
F.R.S.E., to the Queen, Engraved on Steel and Coloured 
by W. and A, K. JOHNSTON, with the Library Edition, £3 3s. 
In Crown 4to, uniform with the Peop tion, £1 lis, 6d, 


EPITOME OF ALISON'S. ‘HISTORY OF. EUROPE 
from the French Revolution to the Battle of hools and 


THE LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH; 


‘By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart,, D.C. 
price £2 


IN THE PRESS. 
LIVES. OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR R CHARLES 


d and Third M Londonderry. he Ori 
Papers af the the Pa Family, and other sourtes. Bi By Fir ARCHIBALD Bart. Bart 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
plete in Four Vols., price 


SIR WILLIAM "HAMILTON: ON 


ted by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. _ 
Course is sold separately : The fitaphoeies in Two Vols., price 24s.; The Logic in Tw 


Vols,, price 24s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


FAD AND HAND; OR, THOUGHT AND ACTION 
ELATION TO SUCCESS AND HLAPPINESS. By Kev, W. Fraser, M.A., 
of Physical Science,” &c. 


London: HOULSTON and 65, ‘Paternoster-row, 
Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, Thirteen Stamps, 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS and the PATHOLOGICAL 
CON MROTIONS. the NOSE, and EAR, the of the 

Mucous Membrane. By Jas YEARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 

Sackville-street, lnven of the Artificial Tympanum 

London CKURCHILL, Now Burlington-street. 


Seventh Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
ON THE ENLARGED TON SIL AN D ELONGATED 


LA. with Defects of Voice and H gad 
the Im t ith, Growth 
Cough, Porsous. By Jas. — jon. perfect Health, oung 


New Burlington-street, 
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On the 21st instant will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1861. 


With a Coloured Volunteer Movement) 


And numerous ty Ta ont Ten 


PUBLISHED AT THE PUNCH Magy 7 FLEET STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


NEW WORK BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
THE SILVER CORD, 


A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With Illustrations by Jouy 
18 CONTINUED WEEKLY IN 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 
eminent artists. Also, in Monthly Parts, and Half-yearly Volumes, 


Vols, I. and II. are published, price 3. 6d. each. 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT, 


In Six Vols., price £3; or, bound in Three Vols. half-morocco, £3 12s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


This Cyclopedia of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the best 
Biographieal Dictionary extant; unequalled in any language for the universality of 
its range, its fullness, accuracy, and completeness, 1t possesses the new and important 
feature of giving notices of living persons, English and forcign, of contemporary 
celebrity, No work of a similar nature approaches the English Cyclopedia of 
Biography in cheapness, 


In Four Vols., price £2 2s.; or, bound in Two Vols. half-morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The fullness and accuracy of its information render the Cyclopedia of Geography a 
necessary manual for every library and news-room ; not presenting a dry catalogue of 
names and places, but furnishing ample and interesting details of the History, 
Statistics, and Physical features of every country in the world, according to the most 
recent discoveries and investigations. 


In Four Vols., price £2 28.; or, bound in Two Vols. half-morocco, £2 10s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


This Cyclopedia, embracing the most interesting details of Natural Ilistory, pre- 
sented in the most attractive form of scientific explanation, and illustrated with many 
hundreds of beautiful wood engravings, will furnish a most desirable addition to every 
Nbrary. To the Medical Student the work is indispensable. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, 
Is now in course of ‘publication, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


This Cyclopedia will be comploted in Eight Volumes, Of these, Vols. I, II. IIL, 
IV., and V. are 128, each; Vol. VI. will be published in December; 
Vols, VII. and VIII. in 1861. 


These Works, perhaps forming the most valuable and comprehensive Works of 
Reference in the language, published as a whole under the title of “Tax Enerisx 
Cycrorzp14,” are founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Cyrcto- 
rapt, which has always remained in the hands of Mr. Kxieut. The elaborate 
revisions, with the large additions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay 
for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of 
literary production alone not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREFT, E.C. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, price 3s. cloth, 
‘HE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH or Piety and Usefulness 
exemplified in a Memoir of the Life of SAMUEL HICK. By James Everett. 


We recommend the ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ as likely toamuse, instruct, and edify,and the 
veel as containing more pure mew. and beauti tiful English than is to be found in any 
half-dozen modern novels.”—Atheneu 


London: eaten, Apams, and Co. 


DR. ALTHAUS ON PARALYSIS. 


A TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, and its 
Ure in the Frostmons of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, 

M.D., M.B.C.P, Price 7s. 

a This is far the best treatise we have seen on the medical application of electricity.”— 


Standard work on medical electricity.""—Medical Times. 
TROENER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, with Maps and [ 


THE ANNALS of the VARS "of, ‘the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Lieutenant-Gen 
1700—1 IL. 1783, 
Each Fotume i complete and maybe had price 5s. each. 
milters xt-hook.”"—Athenau 
“ The‘ Annals’ are invaluable to th the soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 


fession.” Times. 
“‘Phese volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.” — 


ITCHELL, Military Bookseller, 80, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 


AN ENGLISH YEOMAN; 
Drawn from Life in the Nineteenth Century. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 


WITH A STEEL FRONTISPIECE AND VIGNETTE TITLE 
By LUMB STOCKS, A.R.A. 
Price 5s, cloth. 


[Early in December, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY, 54, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


NEW MAGAZINE. EVERY MONTH, ONE SHILLING, 
TEMPLE BAR: 
A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 


Conducted by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” &ec. 


No. I., ready DECEMBER Ist, 1860, 


OFFICE: 122, FLEET STREET. 


THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. 
By the Rev. R. ROBERTS, B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Viear of Milton Abbas, Dorset. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROLI.” 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s, 6d. 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED 
HIS WIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Pau, Frrrott.” 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 
THE NEW WORK OF REAL LIFE IN NAPLES. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


LA CAV A; 


OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITA NS. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK FOWLER. 
Just ready, Feap, 870, 3s, 6d, 


TEXTS FOR TALKERS. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


PATE. Dy Mrs. Dus Dimspace. Dedicated by permission 
Two Vols., 


THE 
THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of “Squires and 


Parsons.” 


GERTRUDE MELTON; OR, NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. 
THe SKELBTON IN THE CUPBOARD. By Lady Scorr. 


Two Vols., 


THE DALRYMPLES; OR, LONG CREDIT AND LONG 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


Nine Vols. Demy 8vo, £4 14s, 6d, 
THE V WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the 


A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND 
DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Isaac Baknow. 


GEORGE Cox, 32, Paternoster-row, London ; and DEIGHTON, BELL, and Oo., Cambridge, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, im cloth, 
A SYLLABUS OF PLANE ALGEBRAICAL 


GEOMETRY, with Definitions, Postulntes and 
Mat ptionl Lecturer 


ar christ Ch Ghareh Dope@so: -A., Sti 
containing Points, it Lines, 
Printed by WaiGut, Printer to the University. 
Sold by J. H. andJ. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London, 


Just published, Square 16mo, price $a, 6d, cloth lettered, 
Also the separate Plays, 61, each Play, limp cloth. 
And in Royal 16mo, with large margin, writing paper’, price 8s. cloth lettered. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCDLE SUPERSTITES ex Recensione 


G. Dinporrit. 
i t 20s. li 
Just published, in Eight Parts, ap. mp cloth, or in Two Vols., 21s, 
Also the separate Plays, 2s, 6d. each Play, limp cloth, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGGDIA et PER. 
FRAGMENTA ex Recensione et . DINDORFII. 

Oxonii: E TrPoGRaraxo A 
Sold by J. H. Panxzs, Oxford, and $77, Strand, tat 7, Paternoster-row 
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Now ready, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 
Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 


be e ted from any fair state ment of the Tesentine value of popular tales. bees 4 
requi some striking aoe of the real worth of popul: 


that is most 
breezy western roduced book which will be equal prised int the 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


In December, uniform with “Scotland and the Middle Ages,” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A. 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
In One Vol. 8vo, 
1, Tas Cuvurcn; 17s Orcanisation, Parocntat Monastic, 
2. UNIVERSITIES. 3. Famitxy History, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 


In December, 
LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 
Or, Sunbeams in the Castle. 


By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, 
Author of “ Work, and How to Do It.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Early in December will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; 


on, 
Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century. 
From the Icelandie of the Njals Saga. 


By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


ready, New Edition, in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
LIFE “OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By Sir Davin 
Brewster, K.H., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
____Béinburgh: EDMONSTON and Doveuas. | London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, au and Go, Oo. 


Now ready, Second Thousand, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 


HOMELY HINTS FROM THE FIRESIDE. By the 
Author of “ Little Things.” 
Edinburgh: EpMoNsTON and DovGLAs. London: HAMTLTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Nearly ready, in One Vol. 8vo, 


ANGE GELO SANMARTINO: a Tale of Lombardy in the 
Bainburgh: EpMownsToN and Doveias. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Just published, Small 4to, antique, price 5s. half-bound, 


CONCERNING SOME SCOTCH SURNAMES. 


Edinburgh: EpMoNnsToN and DoveLas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS. By Jamgs Dopps. 
Edinburgh: EpmonstTon and DovGLas, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth antique, 
REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
ARACTER. E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: EpMONSTON and DovGLas. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS—THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPACT EDITION. 
New Editi nted in a new and beautiful clear type, oat on ental 
waldeen of the Poet, One Vol. Post 8vo, price Six Sh 


LORD BYRON’S POETRY. Complete “Copyright 


“Those who buy an gamen of Lord Byron’s Works not published by Mr. Murray 
an oan book. ght years have yet to run before the copyright of the whole vit hi 

“A model of a book.” —Notes and Queries. 

“The most and compact edition of Byron’s poems ever publishe. Asa 
companion for th ,or work of nothing can be more valuable.” —Observer, 


The following Crear and COMPLETE EDITIONS are now ready: 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price Sixpence. With Portrait. 


Tl. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price One Suiturne. With Portrait 
and Vignette Titles. 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price Hatr-a-Crown. 


Joun MuRRAy, Albemarle-street. 


HANKINSON’S SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS, 
Fifth Edition, Fcap. cloth, price 7s, 


POEMS, By ee of 


London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, 


This day is published, Imperial Oblong, price 7s, 6d. 
THE VOLUNTEER’S SCRAP BOOK. 
By the Author of “THe Camsripcr Scrap Boox.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


This day is published, price 6s, 6d. 
LIFE ON THE EARTH: 
Its Origin and Succession. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Late President of the Geological Society of London, Professor Geology 
University of Octord, 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Immediately, 
MEMOIR OF 


GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF TECRNOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
AND DIRECTOR OF THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM OF SCOTLAND, 


By his Sister, JERSIE AITKEN WILSON. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 88, PRINCES STREET. 
AND MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


Now ready, Post 8vo, 416 pp., price 10s, 6d, 
MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S SECOND SERIES OF 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


“ These stories (first series) are wo Gostine’ to become familiar in households. Good 
ae themesives, they are close! and wee told, with vi acity, andarare fresh- 
of local colouring.” Examiner, 


The Second Thousand of First Series, 10s. 6d., is ready. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, _ 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s, 6d, 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D. 
Professor of ss in the University of ove 
and Chemist to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


NEARLY, COMPLETE, THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 
oR, 


DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY AUTHORS OF THE GREATEST 
CELEBRITY, 


Illustrated with y 5000 on Wood 
an 


Vols. I. to XX., price 24s. each, 
Completing the Work, are in the Press. 


The preparing for the Erentu Eprtion of the Encyctormpra Britannica 
will contain a full and re en enumeration of the different apt | treated of in the 
Twenty-one Volumes of th 
jects to which separate articles are assigned, 
ment may be regarded as, so far, affording a sufficient thee the 
the same subject will often present itself ina it vi of aspects and A 
under other heads in a variety of rere In the Index, all these are collected under 
the name of the principal subject, and the entire amount of information on any given 
topic afforded by the whole work at once visible and available. The more 
complete treatises, sach as Anatomy, Agriculture, or Architecture, include an immense 
number of subordinate topics, names of places, authors, &c., which can find no place 
in the alphabetical series. In the Index, however, they are all carefully registered, 
under a distinct or admit of being particularized under 

n the Natural History department alone, my entries, including all 
pes haw are, and scientific names, authors, &c., amount to between 
eight and nine louse Such entries are distinguished from the yet articles by 
being printed in Roman characters, and it will at once be seen, by a glance at the 
columns, how large a proportion they bear to the whole. References will frequently 
be found in the bedy of the work to other articles for further information. The 
numerical references immediately succeeding brat name of the article are generally 
arranged in the order of their im: ice ; occasionally, however, it was thought ex 
dient to them expressed in In such an immense number of re 
ences, most of t ex accuracy can be but 
every effort has been made to ensure it, and to the pn 
tation and exponent of the entire Contents, 


Bat it is obvions t 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


HUGH MILLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—CHEAP EDITION, 
Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d., is now ready, of 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. By 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Dr. WARDLAW’S THEOLOGY, THREE VOLS, OCTAVO, REDUCED FROM 36s, TO 21s, 
In Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 2000, price 21s, 


WARDLAW'S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY: a Complete 


Course of Polemic Di 
“The student of wulitey ont should read these pages and reflect on them,” British 


Review. a 
Edinburgh: A,and ©, London: Loremay and Co, 


“Mr. Campbell has published a collection of tales, wh ‘i be regarded as one of the 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
By BENJAMIN FERREY, Architect, F.1.B.A. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A. WELBY PUGIN, 
AND HIS FATHER, AUGUSTUS PUGIN. 


With Notices of their Works. 
8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations. 


By EDWARD HULL, B.A. 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.S. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND DURATION. 
With Notices of Coal-Fields in other Parts of the World. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations. [In November. 


By CHARLES HURSTHOUSE, 
New Zealand Colonist, and formerly Visitor to the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, 


NEW ZEALAND, THE “ BRITAIN 
OF THE SOUTH.” 


With an Appendix on the Native War in New Zealand, and our 
Future Native Policy. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised, and corrected 
to the Present Time. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, with Maps, [Jn November, 


By the Rev. Dr. GILES, C.C. Coll. Oxford. 


THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION, &c, &c. 


8vo, price 2s, (In December. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, F.B.S., F.G.8. 


Local Director of the Geological Survey, and Professor of Geology at the 
Government School of Mines, 


THE GEOLOGY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Intended as a Handbook to his Geological Map of 
England and Wales. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. 
THE CANADIAN SETTLER’S GUIDE. 


Tenth Edition, with considerable Alterations and Corrections 
to the Present Time. 
With Maps, showing the Position of Land for Sale, the Free 
Grant Districts, and the Salmon Fisheries, &c. 
Price 5s, [This day. 
@&* It contains the fullest information on every subject jatorsoting te a “st a more 


useful book for his guidance could not have been 
of Canada, 


STANFORD’S 
PORTABLE MAP OF EUROPE. 


Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and 
Submarine Telegraphs. 


Scale, 105 miles to an inch ; size, 33 inches by 30. 
Price, fully coloured and mounted in case, 10s.; on rollers, varnished, 14s. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF LONDON. 


Drawn from a Personal Survey, showing the Plans of Public 
Buildings, &c., engraved in the finest style. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile, in 24 sheets. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF ASIA. 


CONSTRUCTED BY 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RB.S.E., F.R.GS. 


Engraved in the finest style on Copper-plates. 


Being the Third of a uniform Series of large Library Maps, of which 
Europe and Australasia have been already published. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
By A. ANDROS. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A HOLIDAY 
SCAMPER IN SPAIN. With Six Illustrations in Tinted Lithography, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 


“We recommend this book to the railway reader. Some of the woodcuts, with which it 
is crammed, are exceedingly spirited; even the coloured lithographs have a sort of life and 
finish rare in specimens of that art.”—-Athencum, 

“Full of spirit and humour.”—Daily News. 


By JOHN BROWN, F.3.G.8. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, and the PLANS for 
the SEARCH for SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A Review. Seeond Edition. With 
a Sequel including the Voyage of the For, &c. 8vo, with Mags, &c., price 15s, 


epitome of Arctic discovery.” —Nautical Magazine. 
“ An able epitome of all the efforts which have been made, as well as the theories which 
have been formed,”—Sir Roderick I. Murchison’s Address to the Royal Geographical 


By WILLIAM CATHRALL, 
Author of “ Wanderings in North Wales.” 


A GUIDE THROUGH NORTH WALES AND THE 
ADJACENT BORDERS; including the Basin of the River Dee, and the Upper 
Basin of the Severn as far as Shrewsbury. Designed to accompany the Urdnance 
Maps, and arranged according to the Natural Structure of the Country, so as to 
direct attention to all Parts, whether traversed by Public Vehicles, or only acces- 
sible to Private Carriages, Horsemen, and Pedestrians. With a Notice of the 
Geology, by Professor A. C. Ramsay, Local Director of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. Price 5s, 

“Carefully and well compiled.”—Guardian. 
Py pd iY, J of practically useful knowledge about roads, inns, conveyances, 
“We cordialiy recommend Mr. Cathrall’s Guide as the very best known to us.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


By the Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, M.A., and EMINENT LOCAL 
NATURALISTS. 


A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT, ITS 
APPROACHES, AND PLACES OF RESORT; with numerous Walks, Drives, 
and Excursions, and a General Synopsis of its Topography, Agriculture, Products, 
and Manufactures; Local Affairs, Civil and Religious; Antiquities and Archi- 
tecture ; History, Geology, Botany, and Zoology. With Map; and an Appendix, 
showing the Island, Southampton Water, and the Adjacent Country on a reduced 
scale, Geologically coloured. Price 7s. 6d.; or, with the Map mounted on linen, 
and in a separate case, 10s, 6d. : 

“We have always taken an interest in Guide-Books, from the belief that they may be 
made very important educational agents to large classes of readers ; and we have there- 


fore especial pleasure in recommending Mr. Venabies’ volume as one of the best-executed 
specimens of the kind that have ever fallen under our critical notice.”"—Saturday Review. 


By MACKEN WALCOTT, M.A. 
Author of “A Guide to the South Coast of England,” &c. 


A GUIDE TO THE MOUNTAINS, LAKES, AND 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF ENGLAND, descriptive of Natural Scenery, His- 
torical, Archeological, and Legendary. 12mo, with Maps, price 3s. 6d. 


STANFORD'S NEW LONDON GUIDE; containing 
full Information respecting Public Conveyances, Hotels, Dining Rooms, Postal 
and other Communications, Topography, Municipal and other Divisions, Sta- 
tistics, Public Works, History, Antiquities, Public and Private Buildings, Law 
Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and other Places of Public Amusement, 
Churches and Chapels, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Museums and 
Galleries of Art; together with Excursions on the Thames, the Environs, &. 
With Two Maps. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A complete and handy vade mecum.”—Critic. 


By ROBERT DAMON. 


A GUIDE TO THE GEOLOGY OF WEYMOUTH 
AND THE ISLAND OF PORTLAND; containing a Map of the District, 
Geological Sections, Coast Views, Figures of the Characteristic Fossils, and other 
Illustrations: With numerous Notes on the Botany and Zoology of the Coast 
and Neighbourhood. Price 5s, 


Lithographic Plates of Fossils, 8vo, 
ice 2s, Od, 


LIBRARY MAPS. 


EUROPE. — STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF 
EUROPE. Constructed by Keita Jounstow, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Engraved in the finest style, on copper. Size, 65 inches by 58; scale, 50 miles to 
linch. This Map shows the boundaries of all the Independent States, even the 
smallest, and the Sub-divisions of the larger Continental States. The Railways 
are accurately and distinctly delineated, and the Lines of Submarine Tel 
inserted. Price, fully Coloured and Mounted, in Case, £3; Morocco Case, 
£3 13s, 6d.; Roller, varnished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 

“The clearness of its delineation of the Boundaries and Subdivisions of each Inde- 
dent State, and even of each Petty Independent Principality, is remarkable ; while the 
nes of Railway and Submarine Telegraphs are also distinguished.”— Times. 
“A work of science as to drawing correctness; & work of artas to clearness and 
beauty.”—Atheneum, 


AUSTRALASIA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 
OF AUSTRALASIA, delineating the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria or 
Port Philip, South Australia, and Western Australia, divided into Counties; with 
the Moreton Bay and Nerth-Eastern Districts, as well as all the Discoveries 
towards the Interior, including those of the North Australian Expedition, and of 
the Recent Explorations in the South and West. VAN DIEMAN’S LAND and 
NEW ZEALAND are shown in their relative position to Australia, and the latter 
contains various improvements over former Maps, NEW CALEDONIA, at 
present oceupied by the French, NEW GUINEA, and adjacent parts of the 
ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO, are also included. Engraved in the finest style on 
copper plates; size 65 inches by 58; scale 50 miles to an inch. [ull Coloured and 
Mounted to fold in Cloth Case, £3; in Morocco Case, £3 13s, 6d.; on Roller, var- 
nished, £3; on Spring Roller, £6, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Saturpay Review, December 17, 1859.) | 


“Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ illustrated by 
Maclise. We mark this as one of the most 
successful of the whole series of Christmas 
Books which have come before us. The | 
poet and the illustrator here admirably 
suit each other. This volume avoids what 
strikes us as being the fault of its compeers. 
Tt has a unity in illustration as well as in 
form; and a single poem, illustrated by a 
single artist, is worth a tableful of miscel- 
laneous incongruities of all sorts of artists, 


| 


(Datty News, December 22, 1859.) 


“ This ‘ Medley,’ besides being the most 
perfect poem that ever bore that designa- 
tion, contains a richer variety of matter for 

ictorial accom nt than any other of 

. Tennyson’s productions. The romantic 
| pencil of aclise, long accustomed to 

ancies pertaining to ays of knight- 
hood, has been well employed i in tracin 

the outlines of this poetical sheaf, whic 

binds to; scattered scheme of 
seven.” have been trans- 
ferred by other to the engraver’s 
wood-block ; and the minute touches cha- 


in all sorts of styles, making drawings for | racteristic of the master have been care- 


all sorts of subjects, without any concerted 
artistic purpose.” 


fully preserved by Messrs. Dalziel, Green, 
| Thomas, and E. Williams,” 


(Mornine Post, December 11, 1859.) 

“The pen of the poet has inspired the 
pencil of the artist, until each has drawn 
from the other the highest degree of grace 
and dignity. Here we find the Laureate’s 
‘ Princess’ appropriately decked with 
gem-like illustrations from Mr. Maclise’s 
drawings. None of Mr. Tennyson's 
poems afford such subjects to kindred 
genius, except, indeed, it is his wonderful 
‘ Idylls.’” 


Beautifully printed in Royal 8vo, price 16s. cloth; 21s, morocco; 31s. 6d. morocco (HayDay), 


THE PRINCESS: A 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C,L., Poet-Laureate. 
With Twenty-six Illustrations on Wood by Thomas, Dalziel, Williams, and Green. 


(Morntnc Heratp, December 20, 1859.) 


“The Princess’ is too well known to 
require the slightest critical notice at our 
hands. The present edition is one of the 
most sumptuous books with which we 
have ever met. The poem is printed on 
exquisitely tinted paper, and abounds 
with the most beautiful engravings from 
the pencil of Daniel Maclise, R.A. We 
unhesitatingly pronounce the engravings 
of ‘The Princess’ to be the perfection of 
the art.” 


From DESIGNS by D. MACLISE, R.A, 


(Morntne Star, December 19, 1859.) 


“Of ‘The Princess’ as a poem it is of 
course unnecessary to say a syllable in 
this place. Worthy as it is of gorgeous 
setting, it has never ap in a form 
more worthy of it than in the volume 
before us. Here we have twenty-six wood 

engravings after designs of most wondrous 
beauty by Maclise. They are to humanity 
what Turner’s designs for the works of 
Milton and Rogers were to landscape. 
Whoever possesses this volume has indeed 
in his possession a thing of beauty, which 
will be to him a joy for ever.” 


MEDLEY. 


December M7, 1908. 


lovingly and though a 
poet of form. This will) evidently be the 
Christmas favourite.” 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s. cloth. 
POEMS. 13th Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 

IN MEMORIAM. 9th Edition. 6s. cloth. 
THE PRINCESS: a Medley. 9th Edit. 5s. cloth. 
MAUD; and other Poems. 3rd Rdit. 6s. cloth. 


. LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO, 44, DOVER STREET. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
SHARPE'S EGYPT. 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from 
Earliest Times to om Conquest by the Arabs, 
ww” By SAMURL 


Sharpe’s is the —s English book in which the 
gin nt can find a complete consecutive history of Eaypt 
nder the Ptolemies and Cwsars. . The book 
¢ handsome as well as useful, being enriched with 
illustrations, revresenting buildings, hieroglyphics, 
other Egypt ian i 
Saturday Review, September 15th, 1860, 


London: EDWARD Moxow and Co., 44, Dover-street, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
NINTH EDITION. 
In One thick 8vo Vol., price 18s. cloth, 


A. minting OF DATES, 


and Nations: for Universal 


and G 

of Countries—thetr progress in Civilisation, 
jterature, Arts, a 

rma—and their’ Civil, Mili Religious Institu- 

ons, and icularly of the British By JosrPx 

AYDN. Ninth Edition, revised an greatly en. by. 

ENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant- Secre ary and Keeper of 
the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


“A volume containing rds of 15,000 articles, and 
than 15 times: Vhat the London 


the of Dates 
will it be te be to those who after infor- 
mation, whether classical, political, domestic, or ogerel.” 


London: EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


In Six Vols, Demy 8vo, £4 4s. cloth, 


SHAKESPRA 


exfieted us that this is the 
best tent ‘of yet been given to the 
world, . This * least is beyond’ doubt, that we pave 
never possessed 80 mirablea text of Shakespeare Lae re ; 
and we would su; = to the thousands of flo re who 
were inquirin; r something interesting ready 

n the works of cn. 


in the edition of 
Quarterly 1850, 


London: end Ca, 64, 


The following are the only COMPLETE EDITIONS of the 
WORES OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
W O2DSWORTH'S POETICAL 

Feap. price 30s. 


2. WORDSWORTH'S | PORTICAL 


WORKS. Im Six Pocket Vols., price 


8. WORDSWORTH’ POETICAL 
WORKS. In One Vol. 8vo, 
price 20s, cloth, 


4. WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE DE; 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind, Autobiographical Poem, 
cap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth 


5. WORDSWORTH'S 8S EXCUR- 


BION: a Poem. Fenp. 8vo, 
EARLIER. “POEMS 


6. THE 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


7. SELECT PIECES FROM THE 
Ilustrated by 


POEMS OF RTH, 
Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Oo., 44, Dover-street, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 


ROGERS'S POEMS, | In One Vol., 
and Stot price tds, cloth; Sis. 


2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In One Vol. 


3. ROGERS’ S POETICAL WORKS. 
price 0s. ayday : 


London: 


the drewn on Wood George 


jun,, 
| POETICAL WORKS OF 
KEATS. With 
ouly, in Ponp. price te, oth. 
London; EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street, 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
POETRY.—POCKET EDITIONS. 
WORPSWORTH'S PORTICAL 
»WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. 
""ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
_GOLERIDGE'S POEMS. Price 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. 
DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAK- 


London: EDWARD MOXoON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


Lately published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, dis. cloth, 
MEM MORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. 


Collected, Arranged. and 
With a Preface’ otes by ‘Som with 
Song of the Shirt,” ° . 


“The most elaborate biography covld not give a better 


reflect charac ith all its 
complete success,” — 7th, 1900, 
London: EDWARD MOXON and “, -street. 
WORKS BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


Hoen's POEMS. Twelfth Edition. 
price 7s. 


2. HOOD'S PO! FORMS OF WaT AND 
3. HOOD’S OWN. Laugh om 


by 850 Woodcuts, price 10s, 


4. HOOD'S WHIMS ‘AND 
ORDITIRS, in Prose and Vervs, With Original Desigus, 


‘cap. price 5s, 
London: EDWARD MOXoN and Oo., 44, Dover-street, 
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BOOSEY’S MUS 


ICAL CABINET, 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF VOCAL, PIANOFORTE, AND DANCE MUSIC, 
IN SHILLING BOOKS, ADAPTED FOR EVERY TASTE, 


Goneining the Cream of every Anchor's Rost Woks in the cheapest and mot frm ever 


NOW 
In Shilling Books. 


NOTICE.—The whole of the have Pianoforte Accompaniments 
and English Words. 


VOCAL SERIES. 
. TWENTY SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN ......... 
. TWELVE SONGS BY BALFE 
. FOURTEEN SONGS, BY VERDI 
. TWENTY SONGS OF THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS ... 
. FIFTEEN SONGS BY BEETHOVEN 
. SIXTEEN SONGS BY KUCKEN 
. TWELVE SONGS BY HATTON AND LINLEY 
. TWENTY BALLADS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS ......... 1s. 
Including the best of E. J. Lopgr, Watertown, Campana, Frank Mont, 
Miss Fuarcxsgr, &. 
TWELVE ENGLISH DUETS BY MENDELSSOHN ......... 1s. 


. And other Composers, including the SIX TWO-PART SONGS, by 


PIANOFORTE SERIES. 
IX. NINE ORIGINAL PIECES BY ASCHER 
Including LES GOUTTES D’EAU and his best pieces, 
X. TEN NOCTURNES AND MAZURKAS 
By Tavexy, H. Cramer, Gorta, and 
XI. TWELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES...... 1s. 
By Quipant, Comunttant, Ravina, Oxstsy, Dreysmocx, 
Lepuc. 
Vv. FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES 
By Lavaswr, Lamorrz, Metxoy, &. 
VI. TWELVE SETS OF ° 
Complete. By D’Aysert, Laurent, &e. 
VIL FIFTY POLKAS AND GALOPS 
By Popular Composers, with all the Trios and Second Parts complete. 


GEMS BY VERDI FOR PIANO............ 
Including the hest from all his Operas, arranged by Norpuaww. 


1s. 
1s, 


1s. 
1s, 


8+ | The above Three Vol 


READY, 
| In Volumes, 


1—DANCE MUSIC, 
Price 4s., handsomely bound in Magenta-coloured cloth, 


|THE BALL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
50 Waltzes. 4 Varsovianas — 12 Sets of 
10 Galops. and | 
40 Polkas. Shottisches. COMPLETE.) 


BY ALL THE MOST POPULAR COMPOSERS OF THE DAY. 


2.—PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Price 4s,, handsomely bound in a new Violet cloth, © 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. MUSIC BOOK, 


Containing THIRTY PIECES, including 


Nocturnes. Romances, _ Valsés de Salons. 
Fantasias. | Mazurkas. | Reveries, &c. 


3.—ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC. 
Price 4s., handsomely bound in Orange-coloured cloth, 


THE ENGLISH SONG BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
FORTY-FOUR SONGS AND BALLADS, 


All with Pianoforte Accompaniments, — 
CHRISTMAS 


are beautifully 
They may be had — in gilt edges, 


CHEAP EDITION OF BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, 


Just published, in Two Vols., price 10s. 6d. each, handsomely bound in cloth, a New and Complete Edition of 


BEETHOVEN’S SONAT 


AS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


Epitep sy W. DORRELL. 


WITH LIFE BY G. A. MACFARREN, AND PORTRAIT BY LYNCH. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ COMPLETE OPERAS, 
WITH ENGLISH WORDS. 
In handsome Volumes, cloth. 


BELLINI’S SONNAMBULA, with English and Italian Words...... 
BELLINI’S NORMA, with English and Italian Words 
ROSSINI’S IL BARBIERE, with English and Italian Words 
VERDI'S ERNANT, with English and Italian Words......... 
VERDI'S IL TROVATORE, with English and Italian Words 
VERDI'S LA TRAVIATA, with English and Italian Words... 


MOZART’S FIGARO, ‘with ‘English Tealian ‘Words .. 
MOZART’S DON JUAN, with English and Italian Words . 
MOZART’S ZAUBERFLOTE, with English and German Words... 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, with and 


FIDELIO, English and German Words 

SPOHR’S FAUST, with English and German Words .. 

MEYERBEER’S DIN (ORAH, ‘with ‘English and Teal Words... 

BALFE’S SATANELLA, with English Words... = 

FLOTOW’S MARTHA, with English and German ‘Words .. 


CCC CS oF 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ COMPLETE OPERAS, 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. i 


Each Opera Complete, in cloth, with Full Description of the Plot 
and Music, and an Illustration by Brawpann. 


1. SONNAMBULA 
.2. NORMA 
3. PURITANT. 
4. LUCREZIA BORGIA 
6, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
FILLE DU REGIMENT 
FRA DIAVOLO 
. DON JUAN 
LES HUGUENOTS 
IL TROVATORE 
. LA TRAVIATA 
. LES VEPRES SICILIENNES 
. RIGOLETTO 
14, LUISA MILLER 
. MARTHA 


6. 
7. 
8 


Se 


. DINORAH 


BF 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


Just published, gratis and post free, 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF EVANS’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


— 


‘ARDS, at Office, Covent 


in the County of M 


38, Southampton-street, Strand, in 
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ver Published, 
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